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dedication 


To  the  memory  of  my  murdered  family  and  to  my  relatives  and  friends  who 
were  murdered  by  the  Nazi  barbarians  and  their  anti-Semitic  helpers  of  other 
nationalities.  I  feel  it  is  my  moral  obligation  to  tell  the  story  which  so  many 
others  could  not,  or  choose  not,  to  tell. 


J.G. 

February  2003 
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bialystok 


We  were  awakened  in  the  early  morning  of  June  22,  1941  by  the  sound  of  low-flying 
German  planes  and  the  bombardment  of  the  railroad  station.  The  air  attack  was  so 
intense  that  our  brick  building  was  shaking,  it  felt  like  an  earthquake.  We  ran  downstairs 
and  soon  learned  that  we  were  attacked  by  Germany. 

The  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  was  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
was  so  unprepared  -  still  believing  in  the  non-aggression  pact  -  that  it  sent  them  in 
disarray,  and  chaotic  retreat,  leaving  the  population  to  tend  to  themselves.  Our  belief  in 
the  Soviet  Union  turned  out  to  be  a  disappointing,  disastrous  illusion.  They  could  not 
withstand  the  German  “Blitz  Krieg"  -  for  now. 

We  could  not  than  imagine  the  repercussions  that  this  German  “drang  nach  Osten" 
will  have  on  our  lives,  and  the  lives  and  existence  of  the  European  Jews  under  the  Nazi 
occupation.  This  war  unleashed  a  chain  of  murderous  events  that  resulted  in  the 
murder  of  six  million  Jews  and  millions  of  other  nationalities.  From  this  day  on,  the 
Germans  will  annihilate  and  destroy  millions,  upheave  and  uproot  millions  more;  life  will 
never  be  the  same.  While  chronologically  the  Second  World  War  started  on  September 
1 ,  1939,  in  reality  it  began  and  became  intense  with  the  1941  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  will  be  remembered  as  the  most  vicious  war  and  genocide  on  civilian  population  in 
the  annals  of  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  ferocity  of  the  war,  and  destruction  of  Jewish  life  and  existence  that  followed, 
the  murder  of  a  people  and  unique  culture  -  the  Yiddish  culture,  started  right  with  the  first 
night,  when  the  Nazi  hordes  marched  into  our  cities  and  towns,  and  started  the  “night  of 
the  long  knives.”  1 

For  the  next  four  years,  they  will  destroy  thousands  of  years  of  Jewish  existence  and 
Jewish  culture,  wipe  out  complete  communities  and  complete  families,  and  burn,  destroy, 
murder  and  gas  with  impunity. 

The  war  started,  and  like  always,  people  speculated  that  the  Soviet  Army  was 
regrouping.  They  will  soon  strike  back.  But  all  these  turned  out  to  be  rumors,  wishful 
thinking.  Life  in  Bialystok  was  chaotic.  There  was  no  law;  everybody  was  for  himself. 
Factories  and  stores  were  being  looted.  People  were  confused  and  desperate;  the 
whole  world  fell  in.  I  suddenly  got  the  feeling  of  not  belonging  here  anymore. 

The  streets,  the  town  where  I  was  born  and  grew  up,  the  house,  everything  inside, 
things  that  I  valued  before,  lost  the  meaning  to  me,  became  alien  to  me.  Nothing 
mattered  anymore.  We  were  helpless.  Soon  the  German  hordes  would  overrun  our  city 
and  do  whatever  they  wanted  with  us,  with  our  lives,  and  the  lives  of  our  loved  ones. 
People  were  talking  to  each  other  in  low  voices  -  like  whispering.  It’s  the  shock  of  the 
realization  of  the  situation,  no  matter  how  little  we  could  understand  and  foresee  what 
was  awaiting  us.  In  our  desperation,  the  only  thing  that  I  could  think  of  was  to  do  what  I 
did  in  1939  when  I  successfully  ran  away  from  the  Nazis.  2 

I  decided  to  go  to  the  Baranowitz  road.  I  was  joined  by  my  father  and  Malka’s  3 
brother  and  sister.  (Malka  said  she  would  join  us  later.)  But,  as  we  soon  discovered,  the 
situation  was  now  different  than  in  1 939.  The  Baranowitz  road  was  crowded  with 
hundreds  of  people,  civilian  and  army  personal,  cars,  trucks  and  horses  blocking  each 
other,  while  German  planes  were  shooting  on  us.  We  had  to  run  into  the  woods  every 
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let  me  go,  the  other  group  took  me  to  work.  By  the  end  of  the  day,  I  was  stopped  by  an 
“Otto  Todt”  Kommando  to  bury  a  horse.  One  of  them,  was  very  loud  in  denouncing  the 
Jews.  From  him  I  heard  for  the  first  time,  the  Nazi  canard  that  “Jews  (  meaning  me  ) 
started  the  war.”  This  accusation  will  follow  me  during  the  next  four  years  of 
imprisonment  in  ghettos  and  concentration  camps.  Many  times  I  was  threatened  or 
beaten  for  the:  “Jews  (meaning  me)  started  the  war.”  To  my  great  disappointment,  I 
found  out  that  there  were  many  Germans,  in  and  out  of  uniform,  who  believed  the  lie. 

And  not  only  Germans,  but  Polish  anti-Semites,  and  many  Russians,  who  tried  to  ape  the 
anti-Semitism  of  the  Germans. 

We  were  three  Jews  that  buried  the  last  horse,  and  after  we  finished  they  told  us  to 
leave.  We  put  the  shovels  in  the  ground  and  started  to  walk,  but  after  a  few  feet  walking, 
I  heard  one  of  the  shovels  fall  down.  Immediately,  I  turned  around  -  to  their 
astonishment  -  picked  up  the  shovel,  and  secured  it  in  the  ground  (knowing  the  German 
liking  for  precision).  They  were  standing  with  drawn  rifles... 

It  started  to  get  dark,  we  would  soon  be  near  Bialystok.  We  knew  it  wouldn’t  be  safe 
to  walk  in  the  city  at  night,  the  second  night  of  the  German  invasion.  We  spent  the  night 
in  a  Polish  garden.  The  dog  was  barking  a  whole  night,  but  the  people  were  afraid  to  go 
out  from  the  house. 

Early  in  the  morning,  we  started  to  go  back.  We  passed  two  German  soldiers 
standing  on  the  comer  of  Miczkewicza  Street.  Two  Polish  women  went  over,  pointing  to 
us.  We  were  sure  they  told  them  that  we  were  Jews.  The  soldiers  were  unmoved,  didn’t 
pay  attention,  or  they  knew  that  “deeper”  in  town  somebody  else  will  “take  care”  of  us. 

On  Miczkewicza  Street,  a  Polish  man  stopped  us,  telling  us  that  the  Germans  burned 
down  the  synagogue  and  killed  thousands  of  Jews.  He  advised  us  not  to  go  in  town. 
“Don’t  you  know  what’s  happening?”  he  asked  us,  with  a  surprised  voice.  No,  we  didn’t 
know,  but  what  else  can  we  do,  where  else  can  we  go? 

Later  I  learned  the  extent  of  the  Nazi  massacre  that  happened  the  night  before.  As 
in  every  town,  the  “Einsatz  Kommando ”  marched  in,  and  with  rolled  up  sleeves,  singing 
the  “Horst  Wessel  Lied,”  (the  Nazi  Party  song)  they  were  ready  for  the  kill.  They  filled 
up  the  great  synagogue  with  thousands  of  Jewish  men  and  put  it  on  fire,  pulled  out  men 
from  the  houses  and  shot  them.  The  synagogue  where  my  grandfather  was  the  sexton, 
was  burning  for  many  days. 

On  Thursday,  July  1 0,  the  Germans  cordoned  off  a  Jewish  neighborhood  and 
rounded  up  thousands  of  Jewish  men,  among  them  my  uncle  Kruglak  and  his  son,  my 
cousin.  We  never  heard  from  them  again.  The  same  thing  happened  on  July  12,  on 
Saturday.  Again  they  rounded  up  five  thousand  Jewish  men.  We  later  found  out  that 
they  were  all  shot  in  Petrovka,  a  village  near  Bialystok,  and  buried  in  before-prepared 
graves. 

That  started  a  reign  of  terror  against  the  Jewish  people,  with  daily  anti-Jewish 
decrees,  that  took  away  every  protection  and  the  liberty  of  the  Jews,  outlawing  their 
existence.  The  Jews  had  to  live  like  outlaws.  Everybody  could  do  to  the  Jews  whatever 
they  wanted,  without  being  punished.  And  the  Polish  youth  took  advantage  and 
humiliated  and  terrorized  the  Jewish  population. 

Through  the  thousand  years  of  Jewish  presence  in  Poland  the  Jews  were  never 
accepted  as  equals.  Besides  the  Polish  xenophobia,  the  Jews  were  accused  of  all  the 
miseries  of  the  Polish  people  and  were  ridiculed  for  being  different.  Polish  children  were 
indoctrinated  from  the  beginning  of  their  lives  to  hate  Jews. 
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The  newest  decree  was  that  all  Jews  had  to  move  to  the  ghetto.  There  resulted  a 
procession  of  thousands  of  Jews  from  all  over  Bialystok,  carrying  whatever  they  could 
save,  leaving  everything  else  behind.  Men,  women  and  children  had  to  go  through  lines 
of  Poles  who  were  singing,  chanting  anti-Semitic  slogans  and  insults.  They  humiliated 
the  desperate  people  while  German  movie  crews  were  making  movies.  We  became  prey 
to  the  Polish  youth,  who  pulled  out,  and  took  away  whatever  they  wanted.  The  Poles 
occupied  the  Jewish  apartments,  and  took  the  furniture  even  before  we  moved  out. 

In  the  ghetto,  Gestapo  agents  were  going  around  with  lists  of  names  supplied  by 
Polish  informers,  arresting  the  intellectuals.  There  was  not  a  single  person  that  was  not 
affected  by  the  persecutions  and  denunciations,  or  was  not  related  to  the  thousands  of 
men  killed  in  the  first  day  of  the  German  attack.  Now  the  Germans  imposed 
contributions.  The  ghetto  Jews  had  to  supply  kilos  of  gold,  diamonds,  silver  and  furs. 
Then  (the  Germans  said)  they’ll  send  back  the  men.  People  gave  everything  they  had  to 
get  back  the  men.  All  of  the  men  were  killed  in  Petrushka.  Many  times  did  the  Nazi 
authorities  collect  “contributions”  under  different  threats. 

My  uncle  Shoel  came  to  us  in  the  ghetto  -  from  Tiktin.  He  told  us  that  all  the  Jews, 
my  mother’s  whole  family,  my  grandparents,  my  aunts,  my  six  little  cousins,  were  all 
killed  by  the  Germans.  Uncle  Shoel  had  to  dig  the  graves;  he  managed  to  escape.  He 
left  - 1  never  heard  from  him  again.  Tikoczin  5  is  no  more!  The  Jewish  Tiktin  is 
murdered  by  the  Nazi  barbarians.  Tiktin,  where  I  spent  the  sunny  years  of  my  childhood, 
is  destroyed.  My  grandparents  and  aunts,  who  “showered”  on  me  so  much  love,  so 
much  affection,  when  I  went  to  them  on  my  school  vacation  -  they  are  killed  by  the 
barbaric  murderers  called  Germans. 

People  in  Tiktin  were  still  using  kerosene  lamps  on  the  pripetchok,  6  there  were  no 
radios,  or  newspapers.  The  official  news  was  “cried  out”  by  a  runner,  who  went  around 
town.  This  little  town,  with  the  unique  characters  and  unique  trades,  lived  in  poverty  and 
worked  hard  for  the  few  benefits  that  they  got  for  their  work.  The  houses  were  “patched 
up”  with  boards  time  and  time  again.  I  can  still  see  the  images  of  their  streets  and 
markets,  of  their  people,  of  the  farmers’  day  in  town.  Now  there  is  silence  in  this  little 
town,  like  it  is  in  the  other  little  towns  where  Jews  used  to  live.  In  the  center,  it  is  silent 
on  Kacherowski  Street  where  my  grandparents  used  to  live.  As  silent  as  the  Jewish 
cemetery  on  the  same  street,  where  my  ancestors  are  buried,  and  where  my  aunts  used 
to  take  me  to  show  me  the  graves  of  generations  of  Pivowitz  ancestors. 

We  can’t  hear  anymore  the  sound  of  Yiddish,  there  are  no  more  the  wagon  drivers 
Moishe  and  Shloine  who  used  to  bring  me  to  Tiktin  in  their  wagons,  the  milk  peddlers, 
the  rope  winder,  the  water  carriers,  the  rag  collectors,  the  brush  maker,  the  horse 
traders,  the  tailors.  We  can’t  hear  anymore  the  sound  of  the  “aleph-beth,”  song  by  the 
little  children  in  “cheider”.  No  more  the  youths  who  started  to  rebel  against  the  authority 
of  the  rabbi  by  starting  up  a  library  against  his  wishes.  Tiktin  was  behind  other  small 
towns:  culturally,  economically,  politically,  but  not,  in  the  new  wave  of  anti-Semitism, 

Jew  hatred. 

Wojtek,  the  pork-butcher’s  son,  was  the  leader  of  the  anti-Semitic  N.D.  Party.  He 
organized  demonstrations  and  boycotts  against  the  Jews.  They  accused  the  Jews  of 
killing  their  god,  of  being  Communists,  of  being  capitalists,  of  using  Christian  blood  in  the 
matzos.  He  repeated  the  priest’s  sermon,  from  Sunday,  an<3  what  the  anti-Semitic 
papers  (especially  the  Catholic  tabloid  uMaly  Dzenik ")  wrote  every  day.  He  told  the  Jews 
to  go  to  Palestine.  (The  British  would  not  let  them  in.).  Now,  his  aim  is  accomplished  by 
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the  “Einsatz  Kommando, "  there  are  no  more  Jews  in  Tiktin.  They  did  not  go  to  Palestine. 
They  were  murdered  by  the  other  “supermen,”  who  made  plans  to  govern  the  world  for 
the  next  one  thousand  years.  They  accomplished  -  in  only  a  couple  of  years  -  what  the 
other  anti-Semites  couldn’t  accomplish  in  centuries.  In  the  12  years  of  the  Third  Reich, 
they  practically  wiped  out,  murdered,  European  Jewry,  their  culture  and  their  unique 
language.  In  only  12  years  of  the  thousand  that  Hitler  predicted!  Who  would  like  to  live 
in  a  world  like  this?  Not  even  the  Teutonic  tribe  of  murderers  who  call  themselves 
Germans. 

- o - 

My  uncle  Shoel  was  a  blacksmith,  uneducated,  but  honest.  He  built  his  own  house. 
He  could  fix  practically  everything.  He  worked  from  dark  to  dark,  to  support  his  family. 

He  was  freed  from  the  Polish  army  around  1924.  On  his  identification  card,  they  wrote 
that  he  was  Polish  and  a  Catholic.  He  looked  Polish,  spoke  Polish  like  a  Polish  peasant. 
He  never  knew  about  it  until  1939,  just  before  the  war  broke  out.  When  he  found  out 
about  it  he  came  to  Bialystok.  I  went  with  him  to  the  army  authorities  and  they  corrected 
this,  not  understanding  why  he  want  to  do  such  a  thing.  He  was  not  educated,  but  was  a 
proud  Jew,  he  wanted  to  be  Jewish  not  Polish.  Little  did  he  know  that  two  years  later 
this  document  could  have  saved  his  life. 

Life  in  the  Bialystok  ghetto  started  early  in  the  day;  silhouettes  of  people  were 
moving  to  Fabriczne  Street,  where  trucks  were  waiting  for  us.  We  couldn’t  sleep  all 
night,  worrying  about  it,  not  knowing  for  sure  where  they  are  taking  us,  we  are  getting 
ready  to  report  to  the  transport.  Fabriczne  Street,  where  my  father  used  to  take  me  out 
on  Saturday  mornings  to  walk,  telling  me  about  his  experience  in  is  nine  years  in  the 
Russian  army  and  as  a  prisoner  of  war  during  World  War  I  in  Germany. 

Here  is  the  German-owned  textile  factory,  where  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  work, 
even  before  Hitler  came  to  power.  Not  far  is  the  Machinist  Union,  where  I  tried  to. 
organize  an  Electrician  Union.  And  here  lives  Chaikin  the  illustrator  for  our  newspaper 
the  “Young  Guard”  in  Mendele  Shule. 

The  ghetto  was  overcrowded,  there  was  no  place  to  live,  factories  and  schools  were 
occupied  by  families.  To  reduce  the  overcrowding,  the  Nazis  soon  decided  to  send  out 
thousands  of  people  to  Pruzana  Ghetto. 

We  - 1,  Malka,  her  family  and  others  -  are  loaded  into  the  truck;  I  see  my  mother;  she 
is  so  sickly  looking.  This  beautiful  woman,  who  just  heard  the  news  about  her  family  in 
Tiktin.  She  looks  grave,  how  much  can  a  person  take?  My  beautiful  sisters  are 
standing,  they  all  matured  since  the  start  of  the  war.  Their  childhood  was  robbed  from 
them.  I  did  not  realize  that  Marcia  is  already  a  young  lady,  and  that  Paya  and  Mirion 
grew  up  so  fast.  Braina,  who  is  still  a  child  herself,  is  holding  my  little  six-year  old  sister 
Sorele.  They  are  driven  away  by  Nazi  officers.  Suddenly,  I  see  my  father  carrying  a 
blanket  for  me  coming  straight  to  the  truck;  he  is  struck  with  a  rifle  butt  over  his  head. 

He  is  bleeding  on  the  ground,  the  blanket  near  him.  My  mother  and  sisters  are  crying.  I 
am  sitting  helpless.  My  father  always  used  to  help  me.  The  truck  started  to  move.  That 
is  the  last  time  I’ll  see  all  of  them.  We  had  so  much  love  for  each  other.  Their  life  was 
extinguished  by  the  German  Nazi  murderers.  I  turn  my  head  to  look  at  them  for  the  last 
time.  The  trucks  are  moving  out  the  ghetto  gate,  on  the  way  to  Pruzana. 
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pruzana  ghetto 


In  the  beginning,  the  life  in  Pruzana  Ghetto  was  easier,  more  open,  but  that  changed 
with  every  new  commandant  and  especially  after  the  “collection”  of  the  “contributions.” 

As  in  Bialystok,  they  used  it  as  blackmail,  threatening  to  send  men  to  a  work  camp. 

When  we  arrived  in  Pruzana  the  ghetto  was  expanding;  the  previous  commandant 
wanted  to  make  from  Pruzana,  a  “Juden  Stadt”  forcing  the  non-Jews  to  abandon  their 
houses.  The  new  commandant  started  to  undo  what  the  old  had  done,  taking  away 
street  by  street  until  there  was  no  room  to  live,  or  even  to  sleep.  Most  people  from 
Bialystok  had  only  “sleeping  rights”  on  a  bench  in  somebody’s  house.  We  had  to  “march 
out”  in  columns  everyday,  not  knowing  what  kind  of  work  we’ll  be  assigned  to. 

Besides  a  few  incidents,  life  in  Pruzana  Ghetto  was  uneventful.  We  had  a 
non-effective  underground  -  to  which  I  belonged  -  until  it  got  too  late,  and  the  ghetto  was 
closed,  and  nobody  could  get  out.  From  the  ghetto  we  can  see  smoke  from  surrounding 
villages  that  the  Germans  are  burning  down.  And  we  hear  rumors  of  massacres  of  the 
surrounding  Jewish  population.  Most  people  didn’t  want  to  think  about  it.  Didn’t  want  to 
believe  it;  besides,  there  was  nothing  they  could  do,  being  surrounded  with  electrified 
barbed  wire  and  guarded  by  soldiers.  The  Judenrat  still  believed  that  if  we  were  “good,” 
if  we  supplied  them  with  felt  boots  and  hand-knitted  sweaters  for  the  German  army,  we 
could  avoid  the  fate  of  the  other  towns. 

A  classic  lesson  about  German  intentions  and  policy  toward  Jews  was  best 
expressed  to  me  by  an  ordinary  German  soldier,  who  guarded  me  in  the  Pruzana  army 
barracks  when  I  was  unraveling  the  barbed  wires.  He  was  very  talkative,  and  started  out 
with  the  “usual"  accusation,  and  then  he  said,  that  Jews  don’t  want  to  work.  This  was  the 
first  and  last  time  that  I  tried  to  defend  the  Jews  by  answering:  “When  I  was  a  child,  I 
hardly  saw  my  father  during  the  week,  when  he  came  home  from  work  I  was  sleeping, 
and  when  I  got  up  to  go  to  school,  he  was  long  gone  to  work.”  To  this  he  answered: 
“Maybe  your  father  was  different.”  Since  then,  I  heard  many  accusations  against  Jews, 
but  I  never  answered.  The  rest  of  the  conversation  was  “one  sided:”  he  spoke  - 1  had  to 
listen.  “All  Jews  are  going  to  be  killed  -  tak-tak-tak,”  he  said,  making  the  gesture  of  a 
drawn  rifle.  And  then  he  continued,  “When  we  finish  with  the  Jews  we’ll  make  tak-tak-tak 
to  the  Poles.” 

A  large  Kommando  of  Jews,  was  taken  from  the  ghetto  to  work  in  the  Slobodko 
Woods.  We  walked  a  long  time,  until  we  reached  the  section  of  the  woods  that  was 
cleared  of  trees  and  used  for  a  killing  field.  Little  children’s  shoes  and  toys  were 
scattered  over  the  place;  long  patches  of  fresh  earth  were  signs  of  fresh-covered  large 
pits.  Beside  those  pits,  we  were  ordered  to  dig  two  pits  ten  meters  long  and  two  meters 
wide,  one  with  steps  going  down,  on  the  other  we  had  to  make  a  dirt  wall  on  one  side.  I 
suppose  the  old  and  the  young  would  walk  down,  while  the  others  would  be  machine 
gunned  and  fall  in  the  grave  -  barbarian  German  ingenuity. 

- o - 

German  gypsies  were  brought  to  the  ghetto;  they  were  blond  and  spoke  only 
German;  one  day  they  disappeared.  Then  all  Russian  nationals  were  rounded  up  with 
their  families;  they  also  disappeared.  Later  we  had  to  clean  their  barrack  where  they 
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were  kept;  we  found  a  lot  of  their  possessions  left  over  and  their  inscriptions  on  the  wall. 
Only  the  Russians  who  were  in  the  ghetto  were  temporarily  saved. 

News  was  coming  in  from  the  surrounding  towns  of  massacres;  they  brought  the 
Jews  to  Kartuz-Bereza  and  killed  them  in  the  lime  mines.  But  the  Jews  from 
Kartuz-Bereza,  they  brought  to  Pruzana  ghetto.  The  Nazis  were  playing  a  Machiavellian 
game,  to  confuse  us. 

By  the  end  of  January,  1 943,  the  ghetto  was  surrounded  by  German  guards  and 
completely  closed.  They  didn’t  take  us  out  to  work  anymore,  and  didn’t  let  in  any 
supplies.  The  state  of  euphoria  disintegrated,  no  more  illusion  of  outliving  the  war  if  we’ll 
work  for  the  Germans.  We  knew  that  this  was  the  end.  It  was  too  late  for  anything,  we 
just  had  to  wait  for  the  liquidation  of  the  ghetto.  And  soon  it  came!  Announcements 
were  hung  out,  saying  that  we  were  going  to  be  sent  to  work  camps,  and  what  we  are 
allowed  to  take  with  us.  The  ghetto  was  divided  into  four  parts;  every  day  another  part 
would  be  sent  out.  Every  day  I  decided  to  move  to  the  section  that  they  didn’t  take  yet. 

I  went  to  say  good-bye  to  my  great  uncle,  my  grandfather’s  younger  brother.  He  looked 
just  like  my  grandfather,  with  the  same  long  patriarch’s  white  beard,  the  same  face  that 
calls  for  respect.  I  think  my  grandfather  came  from  Pruzana  or  Kobrin.  The  two  old 
people  were  busy  putting  in  order  their  small  house;  they  put  all  the  pots  and  dishes  in 
the  basement  to  store  them,  like  they  were  thinking  of  coming  back.  He  tells  me  like 
always  “gamzu  letova.“  He  went  to  the  gas  chamber  together  with  the  rabbi  and  other 
religious  leaders  of  Pruzana.  I’m  sure  he  died  with  a  prayer  on  his  lips. 

This  is  my  last  day  in  Pruzana,  I  walk  through  the  deserted  streets  of  Pruzana,  the 
deserted  houses  and  prayer  houses.  I’m  going  by  the  house  of  my  friend  from  the 
underground  (they  went  a  day  before),  I  hear  a  child  crying,  it  was  my  friend’s 
six-month-old  daughter;  they  decided  to  leave  her,  she  was  bom  at  the  same  time  as  our 
son.  I  went  in  and  looked  at  her,  what  can  I  do?  With  tears  in  my  eyes  I  walked  out. 
(When  I  was  brought  to  Birkenau,  my  friend  managed  to  come  in,  in  my  block,  and  asked 
me  about  her.) 

Jews  lived  in  Poland  for  a  thousand  years.  They  were  invited  by  the  kings  to  help 
develop  the  economy  and  commerce  in  the  then-feudal,  illiterate  country.  Jews 
developed  the  coal  mines,  printed  the  first  money,  and  through  the  years 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the  development  of  Polish  culture,  science  and  art, 
which  they,  the  Poles,  and  their  governments  never  acknowledged. 

The  Jews  were  thousand-year-old  strangers  in  Poland.  They  were  never  accepted  and 
were  hated  by  vengeful,  jealous  people,  who  accused  the  Jews  of  their  own 
shortcomings,  of  their  own  failures,  of  their  misery,  ignorance  and  superstitions.  (Maybe 
it  started  from  the  time  the  Poles  were  forced  to  convert  to  Christianity,  which  they 
resisted,  and  blamed  the  Jews  for  it?)  The  Jewish  arrival  to  Poland  started, 
chronologically,  at  the  same  time. 

Jews  were  being  blamed  for  being  culturally  different,  for  their  ethnicity,  for  dressing 
differently,  for  praying  differently,  even  for  being  buried  in  a  different  way,  and 
separately.  And  for  killing  their  God  (since  I  came  to  my  senses,  I  could  never 
understand,  how  people  can  kill  a  god  that  is  so  powerful  that  he  could  create  a  world.) 
When  I  went  to  “ cheider ”  in  my  childhood,  I  learned  that  Abraham  broke  up  his  father’s 
gods  -  but  they  were  made  out  of  wood...  Through  hundreds  of  years,  the  Poles  accused 
the  Jews  of  being  too  smart;  of  being  merchants  when  the  “guilds”  didn’t  let  them  work 
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their  trades;  of  lending  money,  when  the  church  forbade  Christians  to  lend  money  and 
wanted  and  needed  the  Jews  to  do  it.  In  later  years,  they  accused  the  Jews:  of  being 
capitalists  and  exploiting  the  people;  and  of  being  communists  and  wanting  to  destroy 
the  capitalists  and  the  church;  of  overthrow  of  their  system;  of  poisoning  the  wells  in  an 
epidemic;  of  using  Christian  blood  for  matzos.  They  used  the  Jews  for  target  practice; 
and  one  would  beat  “his”  Jew  for  beating  “my”  Jew.  The  noblemen  forced  the  Jews  to 
dance  for  them  and  to  praise  them  ( ma  yofes).  The  Jews  always  started  again  after 
practically  being  wiped  out  by  war  and  epidemic,  by  Inquisition  and  pogrom,  by 
persecution  and  banishment,  driven  out  from  country  after  country,  from  city  after  city,  by 
massacres  from  the  Ottomans  and  Hydamaks,  Chmelnitsky  and  the  Kossacs,  by 
chieftains  and  Crusaders,  by  Tsars  and  Kings,  by  princes  and  szlachtas,  by  mobs  and 
armies,  by  Popes  and  priests.  But  the  Jews  always  started  again.  But  now  there  is 
nobody  left  to  start  again,  everybody  is  killed,  everybody  is  murdered. 

I  am  looking  at  those  houses,  standing  deserted  like  a  sea  of  gravestones  without 
human  bodies,  just  memories,  a  new  kind  of  cemetery,  created  by  the  German 
“supermen.”  Every  house  can  tell  a  story  of  human  life,  of  happy  and  sad  days,  of 
laughter  and  tears,  of  love  and  hope,  of  playful  children,  of  mothers’  lullabies  sung  to 
them.  Where  for  hundreds  of  years  the  sound  of  the  Yiddish  language  was  heard  and 
spoken  and  called,  with  the  tender  expression  * mame  loshn”  (mothers  tongue). 

This  was  the  last  night  in  Pruzana;  people  were  afraid  to  be  by  themselves.  Groups 
of  strangers  “sat  out”  the  long  night  together,  with  others.  People,  like  we,  who  were 
waiting  for  the  last  day,  for  something  to  happen,  maybe  a  “miracle???”  to  “happen.”  But 
nothing  happened,  no  miracle. 

The  houses  were  left  with  everything  in  them,  a  chicken  and  goats  were  roaming  the 
streets,  they  would  be  fetched  up  by  the  neighbors  who,  days  before,  were  standing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  barbed  wire  asking  people  to  sign  over  their  houses,  their  furniture, 
because:  “you  will  not  need  it  anymore...”  The  “neighbors”  they  too  didn’t  sleep  all  night 
in  anticipation  of  the  tomorrow,  when  everybody,  all  the  Jews  are  finally  gone.  Who  will 
get  what?  Who  will  get  the  houses,  the  furniture?  Will  the  Germans  sell  it,  or  auction  it 
up?  This  little  town,  as  all  the  other  “Jewish”  towns  where  the  Jews  used  to  live  in  the 
center  of  the  town,  is  forcefully  deserted  by  the  Germans.  The  good  Christian  neighbors 
are  waiting  to  storm  in  (if  the  Germans  will  let  them...),  into  the  Jewish  houses  to  steal 
what  they  can,  look  for  hidden  Jewish  treasures.  They  don’t  care  what  happened  to  their 
former  neighbors  that  lived  near  them  for  hundreds  of  years.  What  happened  to  their 
little  children  (it’s  not  their  children...)  And  now,  in  the  tomorrows  that  will  follow,  many  of 
the  “neighbors”  will  quarrel  among  themselves  for  paying  too  much  for  the  dead  Jewish 
children’s  toys,  outbidding  each  other  for  the  possessions  of  the  killed  Jewish 
population,  bought  with  hard  labor,  left  by  generations  of  parents  and  grandparents. 

They  will  buy,  and  pray  to  the  “ Matka  Boska”  (God’s  mother)  for  the  opportunity.  Now 
only  ghosts  remain  from  this  vibrant,  cultural  town.  Memories  remain. 

Will  their  life  improve  without  the  Jews?  Will  they  get  smarter? 

Will  they  not  covet  what  their  neighbors  have? 

We  are  sitting  on  a  horse-drawn  wagon,  the  farmer  and  his  wife  are  forced  to  take  us 
to  the  railroad  station.  Malka  is  holding  the  baby,  he  is  crying.  I  can  see  tears  in  the 
eyes  of  the  farmers  wife.  Do  they  know  our  destination?  Did  the  locomotive  engineer 
tell  them?  For  us  it  doesn’t  make  a  difference,  its  too  late  there’s  nothing  to  be  done, 
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nothing  to  change,  our  fate  is  not  in  our  hands  anymore.  It  is  a  snowy,  end-of-January 
day  1943.  The  wagons,  with  the  last  Jews  from  Pruzana,  are  moving  on  the  road  like  a 
funeral  procession,  one  after  the  other,  silent,  not  a  word  spoken.  We  are  moving  slowly 
and  for  the  last  time,  to  the  railroad  station,  surrounded  by  Nazi  officers,  in  horse-drawn 
carriages,  to  make  sure  that  we  are  going  to  the  waiting  cattle  cars. 
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the  last  train  with  jews  from  pruzana 


The  doors  on  the  cattle  wagons  were  closed  and  locked  from  the  outside. 

We  started  to  move  with  the  last  (about  3000)  Jews  from  Pruzana  Ghetto.  This  was  the 
4th  day  of  the  evacuation,  and  final  “solution”  of  the  Jews  of  Pruzana.  For  the  next  three 
days  and  three  nights,  we  will  travel  in  the  dark  cattle  cars  to  an  unknown  ( to  us) 
destination.  In  the  car  was  quiet,  people  were  talking  in  low  voices  -  like  whispering  -  to 
their  dear  ones.  Resigned,  they  were  holding  the  little  children,  like  having  a  strange 
feeling  that  something  terrible  could  happen.  The  mood  in  the  cattle  car  was  grave.  All 
the  hopes  that  we  will  outlive  the  war  are  gone. 

Where  are  they  taking  us?!  To  work?  Why  do  they  take  the  old  folks  and  small 
children?  To  be  killed?  Why  didn’t  they  kill  us  in  Pruzana?  Are  they  going  to  kill  a 
whole  town?  Can  we  make  any  conclusion?  Historically,  it  never  happened  before,  we 
can’t  even  imagine,  its  not  logical.  We  try  to  drive  away  bad  thoughts. 

We  designated  a  corner  in  the  car  to  be  used  as  a  toilet.  We  are  now  sitting  on  our 
packages,  that  we  were  allowed  to  take  with  us,  as  they  said  to  the  work  camp.  Malka  is 
holding  our  six-months-old  baby.  She  is  trying  to  breast-feed  him,  he  is  crying.  The  train 
is  rolling,  picking  up  speed.  At  night  we  stop  in  a  tunnel,  the  whistle  is  blowing,  the  train 
is  moving  again. 

People  are  getting  ready.  Some  are  shaving.  One  old  man  is  dyeing  his  hair  with 
black  ink  to  look  younger,  and  some  of  the  ink  leaked  on  his  face.  (I  knew  him.  We 
worked  together  on  cement  work.  He  was  always  telling  salty  jokes).  Others  are  tying 
the  packages,  or  putting  on  better  clothing.  The  train  is  slowing  down.  Through  the 
openings  in  the  boards  we  see  SS  and  dogs,  and  reflectors  that  are  shining  in  our 
direction. 
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birkenau  rampe 
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Suddenly,  the  doors  are  opening.  We  hear  a  hollering  of  many  SS  men  at  the  same 
time,  in  unison,  like  they  would  be  synchronized:  “Raus,  raus,  schneller  machen!  Leave 
the  packages  in  the  cars.”  “Raus!  raus!”  Their  voices  are  deafening,  we  are  blinded  by 
the  reflectors  after  days  in  the  dark. 

We  are  pushed  and  pulled  to  confuse  us.  Malka’s  mother  grabs  the  baby  out  of  her 
hands,  and  she  is  being  pushed  away,  in  another  direction,  her  mother  with  the  child 
disappears  among  the  thousands  of  confused  people.  I  am  being  pushed  in  a  different 
direction,  I  don’t  see  any  more  Malka,  that  is  the  last  time  I  saw  Malka  and  my  son. 

Everything  is  going  so  fast,  there  is  no  time  to  think,  Sticks  and  blows  are  falling  on 
those  who  don’t  move  fast  enough.  A  crying  from  people,  and  lost  children,  from  parents 
calling  the  names  of  children,  and  of  each  other,  they  are  silenced  with  blows,  driven 
away  by  barking  dogs  and  led  away  in  a  different  direction.  The  hollering  uschneller 
machen”  continued,  accompanied  by  barking  dogs. 

Everything  is  so  unreal,  strange,  like  a  bad  dream.  This  was  not  a  dream,  it  was  Nazi 
reality. 

Standing  in  a  line,  I  was  asked  age,  profession.  With  a  stick  he  pointed  to  the  left 
side.  Later  I  discovered  that  this  was  the  “good”  side,  because  the  people  from  the  right 
side,  were  taken  to  the  gas  chambers,  together  with  the  most  of  the  3000  people  from 
Pruzana,  who  came  with  the  last  transport. 

Only  300  men  and  50  women  were  selected  to  live  for  now...  The  people  disappear 
in  the  darkness,  the  trucks  loaded  with  crying  people  are  moving  away,  disappearing 
from  our  sight.  Only  scattered  packages  remain  on  the  field.  An  order  came  to  march. 
Five  in  a  row,  holding  each  other’s  hands  -  (so  we  wouldn’t  stray  away). 

We  march  through  different  camps,  with  electrified  barbed  wire  and  signs  of  skeleton 
head  and  inscription:  “Danger!  High  Voltage”  We  march  in  the  silence  of  the  night.  The 
only  thing  we  hear  is  the  stamping  of  our  feet  on  the  frozen  snow.  And  the  shouting  of 
the  SS:  “Schneller,  schneller  machen.” 

In  one  barrack,  we  had  to  empty  out  our  pockets  and  throw  everything  in  a  blanket. 
We  were  searched  and  marched  to  a  different  camp  to  be  “processed”  i.e.,  registered 
and  tattooed.  My  number  was  99310  plus  a  triangle  on  the  left  arm  (only  for  Jews  -  to 
recognize  us  faster). 

It  is  still  night  in  Birkenau,  the  second  to  the  third  of  February,  1943.  And  again  we 
are  being  marched,  holding  on  to  each  other  this  time,  to  a  shower  block.  A  quick  steam 
bath  was  followed  by  a  cold  shower;  and,  still  wet,  we  were  driven  out  and  given  different 
civilian  clothes,  without  a  coat,  hat,  socks  or  sweaters.  They  made  sure  the  clothes 
didn’t  fit  us...  We  had  to  put  up  with  their  hostility,  abuse  and  ridicule.  The  older 
prisoners  took  “revenge”  on  us  because  they  were  longer  than  we  in  Birkenau.  The  rest 
of  the  night  we  had  to  stand  outside  at  the  corners,  scattered  in  groups  near  barracks,  all 
over  the  camp. 

In  Birkenau,  it’s  still  night.  The  longest  night  of  my  life.  ' 
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february  3»  1943 


At  daybreak  we  were  still  standing,  shivering  from  cold.  A  light  snow  fell  on  our  bare 
heads.  Somebody  brought  us  over  a  hot  drink  Two  people  had  to  drink  from  one  bowl. 

It  looks  like  science  fiction,  like  we  fell  down  onto  a  different  planet.  Nothing  looks  real, 
not  this  place,  not  the  moving  silhouettes  who  look  like  people... 

Again  we  are  being  “collected”  from  all  the  corners,  reassembled  and  led  to  our  final 
(for  most  of  us,  last)  camp  in  Birkenau  *  a  quarantine  area  near  what  they  later  called  the 
“Gypsy  Camp.”  From  here  the  chimney  of  the  crematorium  was  visible.  In  the  beginning 
we  thought  it  was  a  factory  chimney.  Until  they  deliberately  convinced  us  differently,  by 
emphasizing  many  times  that  this  is  a  crematorium,  the  smoke  is  from  our  dear  ones, 
and  our  fate  is  going  to  be  the  same.  We  discovered  that  this  is  true  (maybe  the  only 
truth).  From  time  to  time,  large  parties  of  people  had  to  carry  bricks  and  sand  in  our 
jacket  laps,  from  a  big  pit  to  the  crematorium. 

This  block  (barrack)  will  be  our  “home”  for  the  next  six  weeks.  Here,  we  are  going  to 
live  without  water  to  drink,  or  wash.  Without  shaving,  or  a  bath,  without  changing  our 
clothes,  without  being  able  to  dry  our  clothes  after  being  forced  to  roll  in  the  snow  and 
mud  while  making  the  deadly  Obungen  "  (exercises),  without  being  able  to  clean  up  after 
we  move  our  bowels.  Especially  deadly  for  those  of  us  who  contracted  the  “ Durchfair 
and  had  to  run  very  often  to  the  toilet. 

We  had  to  stand  outside  all  day  not  being  able  to  go  to  the  toilet,  especially  after 
seeing  an  SS  man  hang  one  of  us  for  urinating  near  our  barrack.  To  wash  our  dirty 
hands  we  had  to  do  it,  with  our  own  urine. 

We  had  to  “sleep”  or  better  “lay”  on  uneven  wooden  boards  on  a  large  bunk,  in  the 
beginning  eight  people  to  a  bunk,  in  our  clothes,  many  times  in  our  shoes  also,  which 
were  still  wet  from  the  day  before,  and  from  muddy  ground  in  our  barrack.  Sometimes 
melted  snow  from  the  roof  of  the  barrack  used  to  drip  in,  and  make  puddles  of  water  on 
the  muddy  ground  that  was  called  a  “floor,”  where  we  had  to  run  many  times  barefoot, 
when  they  drove  us  outside  to  make  “exercises.”  We  were  tortured  many  times  inside, 
during  the  nights. 

Many,  tired  of  the  subhuman,  tortured  life,  gave  up,  and  declared  themselves  for  sick 
(no  question  asked...)  and  were  taken  to  the  Krankenbau  (hospital)  from  where  they 
never  returned.  (This  was  Mengele’s  famous  selection  spot.)  8 

In  this  hell  called  Birkenau  by  the  Abyss,  surrounded  by  gas  chambers  and 
crematoriums,  from  where  reddish-black  smoke  was  billowing  up  (from  crudely  built 
chimneys)  to  the  sky,  truckloads  after  truckloads  of  people  were  moving  in  the  direction 
of  the  chimney  outside  the  barbed  wires  where  we  were  standing.  Men,  women  and 
children,  the  old  and  the  young,  those  who  were  still  living  and  others  half-dead,  were 
screaming  and  crying,  protesting  and  praying,  but  to  no  avail.  Nobody  will  help  them. 
Nobody  will  come  to  their  rescue,  not  God  and  not  men.  There  is  no  mercy  here,  no 
compassion.  They  (and  we)  entered  a  zone  of  no  return.  I  can  still  hear  their  desperate 
sounds,  all  mixed  together,  they  still  ring  in  my  ears. 

Those  were  the  cries  of  our  people,  the  moaning  and  praying  of  our  parents  and 
grandparents,  of  our  sisters  and  brothers,  of  our  babies.  The  cries  of  our  loved  ones,  of 
those  who  gave  us  life,  and  raised  us.  The  cries  for  help  from  our  people. 

Our  fate  was  in  the  hands  of  former  butchers  and  farmers,  little  lawyers,  incompetent 
“doctors,”  and  criminals,  those  ordinary  Germans,  who  believed  that  society  wronged 
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them,  and  suddenly  got  the  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  “yoke”  of  the  old  professions  and 
join  the  SS.  They  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  SS  ranks.  Those  malcontented  Germans 
were  given  titles  and  uniforms  and  so  much  more  power  over  the  lives  of  other  people 
than  they  could  ever  dream  of  in  their  wildest  dreams.  They  had  to  be  saluted,  and  we 
had  to  stand  at  attention  for  them.  They  were  given  the  powers  of  gods. 

They  could  decide  -  all  by  themselves  -  who  should  live,  and  who  should  die.  Who 
should  die  by  gas,  or  who  should  die  by  beatings  or  torture.  The  sadistic 
megalomaniacs  who  walked  with  their  heads  up,  with  their  immaculate  uniforms,  and 
shiny  leather  boots,  with  their  high  hats,  that  made  them  look  taller  than  they  were.  In 
their  eyes  we  were  inferior,  smaller  than  life,  in  human  shape,  but  not  human.  They  were 
the  ones  who  were  given  the  power  to  enforce  on  us  the  teutonic-barbaric  German  rules. 
They  employed  an  army  of  Kapos,  foremen,  Stubediensten,  califactors  ,  pupils  and 
helpers  that  reigned  terror  on  us. 

We  Jews  were  doomed,  our  lives  were  expendable,  predetermined  for  destruction; 
our  lives  were  not  important,  nobody  cared  about  us,  we  were  nameless,  we  answered  to 
numbers,  we  followed  commands,  orders.  We  could  not  disobey  (unless  we  wanted  to 
die  a  painful  death). 

We  have  to  do  what  we  are  told.  We  jump  and  bend,  we  have  to  take  off  the 
make-believe  mutzen  and  put  it  back  on,  on  command.  We  have  to  crawl  and  roll  on 
the  snowy-muddy  ground:  right  and  left,  right  and  right,  stop  and  go.  We  have  to  run  in 
circles,  and  to  bark  and  sing  (according  to  command)  we  have  to  make  any  sound  they 
tell  us  to.  And  it  has  to  be  simultaneously,  like  in  the  army,  all  at  once,  in  one  sound,  in 
one  movement,  there  was  zero  tolerance  for  the  slow.  The  young  and  the  old,  the  fast 
and  the  slow,  the  professor  and  the  bricklayer,  the  educated  and  the  ignorant,  all  have  to 
respond  together,  at  the  same  time. 

We  had  to  go  by  the  rules,  but  the  rules  were  not  clear,  they  were  confusing,  and 
didn’t  make  sense.  The  rules  were  designed  in  their  sick,  criminal  minds.  They  made 
their  own  rules,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  torture.  Our  lives  depended  on  the  whim  of 
madman,  on  the  capricious  acts  of  sadists,  brutal  murderers,  cynical  Kapos, 
Stubediensten,  block  Altster,  foremen,  brought  together  from  all  over  the  German 
prisons,  and  taught  (if  they  didn’t  know  enough...)  how  to  torture  and  degrade,  how  to 
murder,  and  this  with  impunity.  They  were  given  free  hands  over  our  lives,  privileges  to 
command.  They  had  better  conditions  and  better  food,  and  to  go  without  punishment,  for 
what,  they  were  punished  before  -  namely,  killing.  Our  lives  depended  on  their  mood 
and  desires,  we  couldn’t  help  anyone,  otherwise,  we  were  the  next  victim. 

Sometimes  your  name  could  make  a  difference  between  life  and  death  -  does  it 
sound  funny  to  them?  Does  it  mean  something  they  don’t  like?  Or  something  that  will 
give  them  additional  opportunity  to  kill.  Every  little  thing  counts,  every  little  thing  could 
make  a  difference,  every  look,  every  glance,  every  stare,  every  scratch  -  every 
movement,  can  make  a  difference,  between  life  and  death. 

The  idealistic  perception  of  life,  that  I  believed  in  my  youth,  and  sounded  then  so 
noble,  did  not  apply  here,  the  slogan,  that  I  heard:  “It  is  better  to  die  standing  than  to 
live  on  your  knees,”  was  just  that,  noble,  but  illusion.  They  were  noble  slogans,  that 
were  removed  from  reality  and  did  not  apply  in  this  planet  of  destruction,  in  the  factory  of 
death,  that  was  called  Birkenau.  No  bravery  or  honor  existed  here  (it  would  have  been 
short-lived  and  painful). 
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To  be  alive,  meant  to  defy  the  barbaric  Nazis.  To  resist  the  brutal  Nazi  murderers 
we  had  to  outlive  the  accepted  90-day  life  span  in  Birkenau,  and  go  on  living.  We 
choose  to  live  on  our  knees,  with  the  hope  to  be  alive,  and  see  the  destruction  of  the 
“thousand  year  Reich.”  We  wouldn’t  have  been  able  to  accomplish  it  in  any  other  way. 
Because  any  other  way,  meant  death. 

Revenge  is  an  ugly  word,  but  by  us  it  was  translated  into  justice.  It  did  not  sound 
ugly  to  us,  and  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  kept  us  alive,  against  all  the  odds. 

To  our  300  people  from  Pruzana  were  added  transports  from  Berlin  (“D/e  Berliner) 
from  Holland  ( die  Holend£r)  from  Teresienstat.  9  And  single  people  from  different  other 
countries  were  thrown  in. 

In  the  cold  weather,  to  warm  each  other,  we  pressed  together  our  bodies;  and  after  a 
while  all  of  us  -  the  whole  column  -  were  swaying  from  one  side  to  the  other  from  the 
pressure  of  the  mass  of  people.  Petrified,  expressionless,  we  were  standing  between 
the  blocks. 

Our  eyes  were  half  closed  from  lack  of  sleep;  the  sky  was  gray  and  clouded.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  black  patches  from  melted  snow  where  our  feet 
were  standing  for  hours.  The  air  was  sticky  and  filled  with  the  smell  and  stench  of 
burning  flesh. 

Nobody  was  watching  us  now. 

We  are  standing  on  this  wretched,  blood-soaked  soil  called  Birkenau,  where 
numerous  people  stood  and  suffered  and  died  before  us.  They  died  with  their  dreams 
and  hopes  unfulfilled,  lives  not  lived  out,  cut  off  by  the  barbaric  “civilized”  people  called 
Germans. 

il  ls  lebmary  4, 1943 

Early  in  the  morning,  while  standing  between  the  barracks  -  we  had  a  “visitor.”  A 
very  small  German  (his  small  stature  was  only  “compensated”  by  his  murderous,  cynical 
brutality)  with  very  large  shiny  black  boots  (it  looked  like  a  half  of  him  was  boots...)  His 
trousers  were  tucked  in,  into  the  boots.  He  came  with  two  helpers.  He  was  wearing  an 
arm  band  with  the  initials  L.A.  that  stands  for  Lager  Altster.  He  was  inspecting  every 
row,  trying  to  make  eye  contact  all  along  the  appell  platz  between  the  barracks.  He  was 
moving  around  while  hollering  at  us: 

“You  wanted  the  war!” 

“We’ll  show  you,  what  war  is!” 

“You  are  going  to  end  up  over  there!”  pointing  to  the  smoking  chimney,  at 
the  nearby  crematorium. 

He  was  looking  for  a  victim,  and  it  did  not  take  long  before  he  found  one,  A  young 
man  from  Holland  was  standing  in  the  first  row,  scared  and  trembling.  The  L.A.  stops 
near  him  and  barks  out: 

“You  come  out.  From  where  are  you?!” 

“From  Holland,”  was  the  answer. 

“And  what  is  your  name  Holenddr ?”  he  barks  again. 

“My  name  is  Sonnenshein.”  the  young  man  said. 

“Sonnenshein  !  Sonnenshein  !  You  will  never  see  the  sunshine  again.”  he 
barks  again. 
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For  a  moment,  the  young  man  looked  at  us,  helpless,  frightened,  his  eyes  wandering 
in  our  direction,  hoping  that  somebody  will  help  him.  But,  nobody  moved,  nobody  could 
help  him,  nobody  could  do  anything.  We  were  all  standing,  staring  at  the  void.  The 
Lager  Altster  started  to  beat  him,  several  men  threw  him  like  a  ball,  from  one  to  the 
other,  they  beat  him  with  fists  and  canes,  blow  after  blow.  They  knocked  him  down  to 
the  ground,  where  they  started  to  kick  him.  The  young  man  was  crying  with  pain.  But 
they  did  not  stop  until  the  Lager  Altster  put  his  shiny  boot  on  the  young  man’s  throat  and 
choked  him  to  death,  while  cursing  and  repeating  “Sonnenshein!  Sonnenshein!” 

He  was  satisfied.  They  went  away,  dragging  the  dead  boy’s  body  with  them. 

We  were  driven  into  the  barrack  (block)  and  right  away  driven  out  again,  shoutings, 
insults  and  sticks  falling  on  our  heads.  But  it  didn’t  take  long,  before  we  are  driven  in 
again,  made  to  run,  to  make  it  faster: 

“Take  off,  your  shoes,  and  throw  them  on  one  pile.”  came  the  next  order. 

Everybody  took  off  the  shoes  and  threw  them  near  the  door. 

“To  the  bunks!” 

We  all  pushed  each  other  to  lay  down,  but  suddenly  all  hell  broke  loose.  Sticks  were 
falling  on  us  from  the  top  of  the  platform-oven, 

(The  platform-oven  was  used  as  a  platform,  to  be  higher  than  we,  and  to  have  more 
opportunity  to  reach  us,  when  beating.  They  also  could  see  from  the  platform  to  all  the 
bunks,  from  door  to  door  along  the  barrack,  sometimes  to  give  orders,  or  to  tell  us  where 
our  families  “ended  up,”  and  where  we  are  going  to  end  up.  The  oven  never  warmed  up 
even  in  the  coldest  winter  days.  It  also  divided  the  barrack  into  two  sections,  with  narrow 
corridors  on  each  side,  where  the  bunks  were  standing.) 

“Raus,  raus,  you  dogs,  you  had  a  good  time  outside,  eating  chicken  with  your 
wives,  while  we  were  suffering  here.” 

We  ran  to  the  pile  of  the  shoes,  and  grabbed  any  pair,  just  to  get  out.  But  the- 
entrance  was  blocked  by  hundreds  of  people  who  were  trying  also  to  get  out,  while  sticks 
and  canes  were  falling  on  us  from  the  swinging  Kapos,  foremen,  Stubedienst,  whatever 
their  “title”  was.  I  moved  nearer  to  one  with  a  big  stick.  I  figured  he  wouldn’t  have 
enough  swing  to  use  his  stick  on  me,  but  he  kicked  me  anyway.  Outside,  we  hear  a 
command: 

“Eintretenr 

“Augen  gerade  a  us” 

“Mutzen  auf,  mutzen  an!” 

“You  dirty  Jews!" 

An  “SS”  man,  was  giving  the  commands.  He  was  not  satisfied,  we  didn’t  do  it  right,  not 
fast  enough.  He  repeated  again.  And  again  some  people  were  not  fast  enough.  A  few 
older  people  went  through  the  “cracks”  (the  selection). 

“ Schlagen  ist  verboten!  But  to  make  exercise  that  will  leave  half  of  you  on  the 
Appell  Platz.  That  is  allowed.”  he  said.  (How  cynical  this  sounds,  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  death  factory  where  thousands  of  people  are  being  beaten  to  death).  And  he 
started: 

“Rolling  on  the  ground,  right,  left,  rolling  right.  Crawl  on  all  four,  like  dogs. 

“You  Schweinen,  you  dirty  Jews,  you  wanted  a  war.” 

We  are  rolling.  I  followed  the  one  in  front  of  me.  I  lost  the  direction,  but  he  too  was 
confused  and  we  ended  up  facing  each  other.  I  was  certain  that  we’d  never  get  up  from 
the  ground.  The  SS  man  stopped,  and  a  chubby  prisoner  in  a  striped  uniform  took  over: 
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“AH  eintreten”  he  commanded.  We  all  got  up,  exhausted,  and  formed  again  rows  of 
prisoners. 

“Achtung!”  He  barked  out.  He  was  “informing”  us  -  deliberately  -  about  our  situation. 

“This  is  Birkenau  extermination  camp.  Nobody  comes  out  alive  from  here.  You  will 
end  up  as  smoke  coming  out  from  the  chimney  (he  points  to  the  smoking  chimney)  just 
like  your  families,  your  children,  your  wives,  your  parents.” 

Nobody  can  escape  these,  nobody  on  the  trucks,  nobody  who  was  selected  and  sent 
to  the  other  side.  I  believe  that  he  was  told  to  tell  us  the  truth.  To  break  our  moral, 
they’re  not  afraid  of  us,  we  will  not  go  anywhere,  we’ll  consequently  die  here.  For  the 
next  few  days  he  came  to  us,  he  did  not  abuse  us  physically,  but  tortured  us 
psychologically,  which  was  as  bad.  Others  helped  him,  took  over  the  “physical  torture 
department,”  and  made  “exercises”  with  us.  The  SS  entertained  themselves  with  us,  and 
showed  off  their  power  over  us,  or  command  over  us,  as  other  higher  ranks  used  to 
command  them. 

Standing  outside  all  day,  exposed  to  everybody  with  a  camp  title,  or  SS  man,  we 
were  the  right  and  easy  prey  for  their  amusement.  After  their  regular  driving  in  and 
driving  out  from  the  barrack,  a  man  from  Teresienstat  bent  down,  and  picked  up  some 
snow,  and  started  to  wash  his  hands.  He  also  had  the  “wrong  name.” 

“What  is  your  name?!”  they  asked. 

“Kaufman,”  was  the  answer. 

They  jumped  at  him,  like  jackals,  mercilessly  beating  him  kicking  him.  “ Judische 
Schweine,  du  bist  eine  Kaufman M  All  Jews  are  merchants. 

Kaufman  survived  this  beating.  With  a  bandaged  head  he  couldn’t  survive  Birkenau, 
it  was  like  an  invitation  to  beat  him  again  (and  in  the  same  place).  After  a  while,  we 
didn’t  see  him  any  more.  The  same  thing  happened  to  the  French  Jew  from  the  Foreign 
Legion  -  after  answering  back  -  he  was  beaten  so  badly  that  he  soon  disappeared.  A 
young  man  from  Pruzana,  who  tried  to  get  another  smear  of  marmalade,  got  convulsions 
from  the  beating.  They  took  him  away,  also. 

Some  young  people  went  out  of  their  mind;  others  were  crippled  and  were  taken  to 
the  Krankenhaus  (an  imaginary  hospital)  that  was  the  last  stop.  They  could  torture  us,  or 
beat  us,  for  no  reason  or  for  something  they  provoked,  but  if  they  had  a  “pretext”  it  was 
more  welcome  to  their  criminal  mind. 

Our  numbers  were  dwindling,  many  didn’t  want  to  live  any  more.  Others  succumbed 
to  the  “DurchfaU”.  That  took  a  big  toll  of  the  young  lives.  The  lack  of  food,  vitamins, 
clean  water  and  hygiene,  weakened  our  immune  system.  It  was  not  related  to  the  food 
that  we  ate  -  we  had  very  little;  rather,  to  the  food  that  we  did  not  eat.  “DurchfaU*” was  a 
deadly  disease  in  Birkenau  that  took  many  lives,  and  was  a  sure  reason  to  be  selected 
to  the  gas  chamber. 

Our  toilet  was  a  hole  in  a  board,  with  a  box  underneath.  We  had  only  one  for  six 
hundred  people  in  our  barrack.  When  it  was  full,  it  was  emptied  out  by  the 
“Scheisskommando”  with  buckets,  and  carted  away.  There  was  always  a  line  to  the 
toilet,  and  many  could  not  hold  out,  so  long... 

Not  a  drop  of  water  besides  the  hot  drink  we  get,  that  they  call  coffee.  The  “Sanitars” 
used  to  give  out  black  pills  (this  way  they  also  found  out  who  has  the  Durchfall.  Many 
were  afraid  to  ask  for  pills  by  the  “medics."  We  didn’t  trust  them.  Their  not  telling  us 
where  the  sick  were  going,  was  suspicious,  but  we  later  found  out. 
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After  a  week  of  constipation,  I  too  got  a  mild  form  of  the  Durchfall.  I  asked  a  man 
from  Teresienstat,  who  was  in  my  block  (he  told  me  he  was  a  doctor)  what  to  do.  He 
advised  me  to  burn  a  piece  of  wood,  and  eat  the  charcoal.  I  did  so,  in  the  oven,  during 
the  night,  and  I  ate  it.  I  don’t  know  if  this  helped  me,  or  it  stopped  by  itself. 

The  sick  wagon  pulled  by  two  prisoners,  was  “collecting”  the  dead  and  sick  who 
couldn’t  walk;  the  others  had  to  walk  to  the  Krankenhaus.  We  were  also  visited  by 
“medics”  who  were  looking  for  sick  people. 

The  water  in  Birkenau-Auschwitz  was  oily  and  brownish,  the  ground  was  muddy,  I 
heard  that  it  used  to  be  a  swamp.  Some  old  prisoners  advised  me  not  to  drink  the  raw 
water.  But  the  water  was  not  the  reason  in  Birkenau  for  the  “Durchfall/’  we  didn’t  get  any 
water  -  only  boiled  (what  they  called  coffee)  in  the  morning. 

At  night  we  were  not  sleeping,  rather  taking  a  nap,  not  knowing  what  kind  of 
“surprise”  we  will  have  this  night.  Outside  was  a  commotion.  They  brought  gypsies  and 
put  them  in  a  barrack  near  us,  with  the  women  and  the  children.  The  Kapos  went  to  look 
for  women,  and  on  the  way  back  they  stopped  in  our  block,  to  have  a  little  “fun”  with  us. 

A  Polish  boxer  picked  out  a  man  from  his  bunk: 

“Where  do  you  want  to  fall?”  he  asks  him  in  Polish. 

The  man  is  hesitating,  so  the  boxer  picks  out  a  place,  where  he  knocks  him  down,  with 
one  punch.  Again  is  quiet,  I  close  my  eyes,  but  it  doesn’t  take  long,  we  hear  knocking 
with  sticks,  from  the  platform:  “Aufstehen,  appell  time,  raus ,  raus.”  Today  we  have 
another  Stubedienst.  This  one  makes  a  lot  of  noise,  but  hits  the  wooden  columns  that 
support  the  roof,  instead  of  us. 

Another  long  day  starts  in  Birkenau. 

I  learned  how  to  be  “camp  smart”  by  watching  other  people’s  fatal  mistakes, 
combined  with  common  sense.  Never  to  stay  in  front,  back  or  sides  of  the  column, 
where  it  is  easy  reach,  when  looking  for  a  victim.  They  usually  want  to  have  it  easy  (like 
animals  who  are  looking  for  easy  prey).  I  tried  to  stay  out  of  the  reach  of  their  sticks, 
canes  or  whips,  or  whatever  they  had  in  their  hands.  Never  to  look  in  their  direction;  or 
make  eye  contact;  not  move  for  a  while  after  they  left,  because,  sometimes  they 
suddenly  turned  around;  and  to  “blend”  in  with  the  others. 

We  lived  in  a  quarantine  camp,  situated  near  the  gas  chamber  and  crematorium. 

The  blocks  (barracks)  in  this  camp  are  occupied  by  the  people  who  arrived  here  from 
Pruzana,  or  Holland,  Berlin,  Czechoslovakia  and  were  given  the  numbers  97-,  98-,  99- 
thousand.  They  did  not  assign  us  to  work,  they  did  not  assign  us  a  more  “permanent” 
Stubedienst,  even  the  numbers  were  not  sewn  on  our  jackets.  For  not  remembering  our 
numbers  we  could  get  a  good  beating  -  sometimes  deadly.  Every  beating  could  get 
deadly,  they  could  get  “carried  away”  or  forget  when  to  stop. 

I  believe  they  were  not  sure  how  many  of  us  would  survive  the  ordeal,  and  were 
trying  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  survivors.  We  were  “temporary  tenants”  near  the  gas 
chamber.  Was  this  a  diabolical  way  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  (which  didn’t  always 
mean  the  strongest)?  A  rumor,  spread  in  the  barrack,  that  we  will  go  through  a  new 
general  selection,  conducted  by  Dr.  Grinbaum.  He  is  examining  the  tongues,  and 
selecting  those  with  white  tongues.  With  our  dirty  nails  and  unwashed  fingers,  we  were 
trying  to  scratch  the  tongues,  but  it  only  got  worse.  On  the  selection  we  had  to  show  the 
tongues,  some  people  were  picked  out. 
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I  heard  about  Dr.  Grinbaum  before  the  war.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  Polish 
Parliament  as  a  liberal  Zionist.  Dr.  Grinbaum  was  fighting  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and 
later  ended  up  in  a  French  special  camp,  from  where  the  Vichy  Government  sent  him  to 
Auschwitz.  This  selection  came  on  top  of  other  selections,  and  visits  from  the  “death 
wagon”  pulled  by  prisoners.  Again,  rumors  are  spreading  that  they  will: 

Assign  us  to  work. 

Send  us  to  Auschwitz.  1 0 

Send  us  to  Buna  or  a  different  camp. 

“You  are  going  to  wash  up!”  announced  the  Stubedienst.  In  groups,  we  were  led 
through  other  camps,  with  barracks  similar  to  ours.  We  stopped  at  a  barrack  where, 
nailed-together  troughs  -  like  for  horses,  were  filled  up  with  shallow  and  dirty  water. 

Many  other  hands  must  have  “touched”  the  water  before  us,  and  after  “washing”  we 
went  back  to  the  barrack  and  undressed  completely.  Naked,  and  with  our  clothes  under 
our  arms,  we  had  to  run  through  from  one  end  of  the  barrack  to  the  other,  while  Mengele, 
standing  on  the  platform,  wrote  down  the  numbers.  Outside  the  other  door,  we  had  to  put 
on  our  clothes  and  form  rows  of  five.  Holding  hands  again,  and  again  at  night  (as  when 
we  arrived  at  Birkenau),  we  had  to  walk  the  three  kilometers  to  Auschwitz. 

“Auftreten,  schneller  machen!”  The  SS  were  in  a  hurry.  After  six  weeks  in  Hitler’s 
inferno:  my  first  six  weeks  in  this  extermination  camp,  and  my  worst  six  weeks.  From  all 
the  barracks  in  the  quarantine  camp  only  a  small  number  survived  the  six  weeks,  and  a 
much  smaller  number  made  it  to  Auschwitz.  It  was  around  the  middle  of  March  1943. 
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It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  night  when  we  passed  through  the  lighted  Auschwitz  gate 
with  the  inscription:  “Arbeit  macht  frei.”  This  slogan  reminded  me  of  the  SS  man’s 
saying:  “Schlagen  ist  verboten”  In  the  following  years,  in  the  many  concentration 
camps,  I  came  across  numerous  cynical  mottoes  that  insulted  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
and  irritated,  annoyed  the  still-living. 

A  new  chapter  started  in  our  torturous  lives,  in  this  extermination  camp  called 
Auschwitz.  We  still  live  and  die,  are  selected  to  the  gas  chambers,  or  are  selected  for 
castration  as  “recognized  haftlinge ”  wearing  the  striped  uniform  of  Auschwitz.  We  were 
delivered  by  the  SS.  Now  others  took  over.  Like  the  first  night  in  Birkenau,  it  took  a 
whole  night  to  be  processed.  Examination  for  hidden  valuables,  shower,  shave  of  all  the 
hair  from  my  body,  and  get  a  jacket  with  my  number  and  red  and  yellow  star  with  the 
number  99310  (triangle  symbol). 

Right  after  the  morning  Appell  for  the  camp,  after  the  orchestra  finished  playing  by 
the  gate,  and  thousands  of  prisoners  were  being  led  out  to  work,  we  had  to  assemble 
near  Block  I,  where  an  SS  man  delivered  a  speech  declaring:  “We  don’t  care  for  your 
lives  -  only  your  production.”  And  that  this  is  a  concentration  camp,  not  a  sanatorium. 
From  a  prepared  list,  he  started  to  call  out  different  trades,  that  he  needed  workers. 

Thirty  of  us  who  didn’t  have  trades  on  his  list  were  assigned  to  the  nearby  wascherei 
(laundry).  I  was  put  to  unload  and  bring  in  coal,  to  take  care  of  the  oven  so  the  showers 
and  laundry  will  have  hot  water.  Right  from  the  start,  did  Kapo  Emil,  for  whom  I  worked, 
accuse  me  and  the  Jews,  of  all  his  troubles.  And  of  starting  the  war. 

To  judge  a  person  by  the  color  of  his  triangle  was  often  a  mistake,  misleading...  Red 
was  a  political  prisoner,  but  a  Jew-hater  and  murderer,  like  Kapo  Ignatz  from  the 
Schneiderai  Block  I,  had  a  red  triangle,  and  so  did  Kapo  Michael  the  hangman  of 
Auschwitz.  A  good  man  like  Kapo  Rudi,  had  a  green  triangle,  and  Maxi  had  a  green  and 
yellow  Jewish  star  -  a  “criminal  Jew”  as  opposed  to  a  “Political  Jew”  -  red  and  yellow.  I 
only  saw  a  few  people  having  this  designation. 

Maxi  was  Kapo  Ignatz’s  caiifactor.  He  knew  Rudi  from  Vienna.  He  was  a  long  time 
in  Auschwitz  and  had  a  low  number.  We  became  friends.  He  used  to  “catch”  me 
between  work  and  roll  call.  He  used  to  tell  me  what  happened.  I  had  hope,  I  did  not  give 
up,  I  knew  the  Nazis  would  loose  the  war.  Maxi  needed  hope.  I  told  him  that  the  Nazis 
will  loose  the  war  -  even  though  we  may  not  live  to  see  it.  He  accepted  my  “philosophy.” 

Maxi  often  came  to  see  me  outside  my  Block  4A,  or  in  the  wascherei.  He  once  heard 
a  rumor,  that  Auschwitz  will  change  from  an  extermination  camp,  to  a  concentration 
camp.  But  a  few  days  later  the  SS  raided  the  krankenbau ,  and  took  everybody  (the  sick 
and  the  healed)  to  be  gassed.  Transports  from  all  over  were  arriving.  The  crematorium 
was  working  24  hours  a  day,  from  Yanina  came  a  large  transport  of  “ muselmen ."  They 
went  straight  to  Birkenau  gas  chambers.  Another  selection  came  from  women’s  camps. 
Jews  were  brought  to  Auschwitz,  who  never  knew  that  they  were  Jews.  They  were 
denounced  by  their  neighbors,  who  made  a  living  blackmailing  the  Jews  until  they  ran 
out  of  money. 

My  coworker  from  the  laundry  (a  religious  Jew)  came  from  Chechanov,  a  small  town 
near  Warsaw.  He  used  to  get  (indirectly  through  others)  a  lot  of  information  from  his 
relatives  who  worked  in  the  “Zonder  Kommando”.  He  was  like  an  “information  center”  of 
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current  events  around  the  gas  chambers  and  crematoriums.  He  knew  what  transport 
came,  and  from  where;  and  if  they  were  they  gassed  right  away. 

One  day  he  told  me  about  a  transport  that  came  from  another  little  town  near 
Chechanov  (I  don’t  remember  the  name).  When  the  Rabbi  who  was  in  the  transport 
looked  around  near  the  gas  chamber,  he  hollered  out:  “Jews,  * list  krie,  God  is  dead.” 

He  did  not  believe  that  if  God  would  be  alive,  he  would  let  all  this  happen. 

Another  man  that  I  got  to  know,  was  a  young  man  from  Czechoslovakia.  We  used  to 
call  him  “Gogol."  I  can  still  imagine  his  freckled  face.  He  was  a  “ lager  runner”  he  used 
to  deliver  messages  to  the  blocks  or  Kapos.  One  day  he  asked  me,  if  I  would  like  to 
have  information  about  somebody,  because  he  knows  the  people  in  the  “schreiber 
Stube”  where  they  keep  all  the  records.  I  told  him  I  would  like  to  know  about  Malka.  A 
few  days  later,  he  brought  me  the  sad  news  that  she  was  sent  to  Buna,  where  she  died. 
Later,  when  I  worked  outside  the  camp,  I  met  a  girl  from  Pruzana  who  told  me  that  Malka 
was  sent  to  Buna.  She  corroborated  what  he  told  me. 

The  Stubedienst  from  Block  4A,  where  I  was  assigned,  was  a  tall  Polish  man.  His 
name  was  Emil.  He  probably  came  from  the  mountainous  parts  of  Poland  the  way  he 
was  cursing;  he  used  to  call  the  name  of  the  god  “Peruna.”  Everything  ended  up  with  a 
“Peruna”  (which  also  means  -  in  Polish  -  “thunder”),,  the  god  of  the  thunder  that  the 
Poles  believed  in  before  they  were  forced  to  accept  Christianity. 

One  morning  we  just  came  from  the  night  shift,  and  I  just  finished  sweeping  the  floor 
(that  I  volunteered).  I  heard  from  downstairs,  loud,  authoritarian  voices  in  German.  Like 
orders  from  a  master  to  his  slaves.  I  must  have  looked  scared,  because  Emil  said 
something  to  his  helper  who  came  over  to  me  and  told  me  to  go  in,  in  the  metal  closet, 
which  he  locked  outside.  The  SS  officer  came  up  hollering: 

“Where  is  the  Jew?” 

(I  had  left  my  jacket  with  the  Jewish  star  near  my  bed).  They  told  him  that  I  probably 
went  downstairs,  in  the  toilet.  (After  he  left,  the  helper  made  what  it  sounded  to  him  a 
“joke:”  “Jude,  come  out!”)  Another  proof  of  what  I  noticed  before:  while  it  is  quieter  and 
safer  to  work  the  night  shift,  it  was  dangerous  and  insecure  to  sleep  during  the  day. 

At  one  night  appell,  my  number,  was  being  called  out.  There  are  many  reasons  to 
worry  when  a  number  is  being  called  out: 

They  call  out  for  punishment. 

They  call  out  to  go  to  the  political  department  (Lager  Gestapo)  which  usually 
ends  up  in  the  torture  or  death,  usually  both. 

They  call  out  to  be  taken  to  Mengele  for  castration. 

They  even  call  out  (previously  selected)  to  be  gassed. 

They  also  call  out  numbers  to  go  to  the  bordello  (not  Jews,  Russians,  or  Gypsies). 

They  also  call  out  certain  Ukrainians,  to  accept  to  join  the  special  units,  “for  their 
freedom.” 

Me,  they  transferred  to  a  different  work  unit,  “Zahmbau  Kommando  ”  The  first  night 
in  Birkenau  I  registered  as  a  cement  worker  which  could  have  been  a  fatal  mistake, 
because,  later  on,  I  was  called  out  for  a  transport  to  Yanina  coal  mines  from  where 
nobody  got  out  alive.  I  don’t  know  why  they  gave  up  the  idea.  Did  my  insisting  that  I  am 
not  a  cement  worker  change  his  mind?  I  don’t  think  so.  Sometimes  things  happen,  and 
it  turns  out,  to  have  been  a  good  outcome  for  no  explainable  reason. 

In  the  morning  I  reported  to  “Zahmbau  Kommando,” near  the  gates.  We  were  among 
the  thousands  of  people  marching  out  the  gates  to  work  outside  the  camp.  The 
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orchestra  was  playing  the  Beer  Barrel  Polka,  when  our  Kapo  was  standing  at  attention 
while  reporting  to  the  report  Fuhrer:  “Zahmbau  Kommando,  25  haftlingen.” 

Our  Kapo  was  German,  and  the  foremen  a  wild,  ignorant,  Russian  named  Pedro.  He 
believed  that  the  Jews  started  the  war.  That  Stalin  is  a  good  man,  but  his  Jewish  wife 
talked  Stalin  into  going  to  war  with  Germany.  .And  that  the  Jews  will  come  out  from  the 
chimney  as  smoke.  A  Jewish  young  man  from  Warsaw  worked  over  there  before  me. 

He  told  me  that  Pedro  forced  him  to  drink  the  cold  water.  He  is  sick  with  the  “Durchfall,” 
and  this  is  his  last  day. 

The  other  Jew  who  came  with  me  was  from  the  Soviet  Union.  On  him,  Pedro  vented 
all  his  anger  against  the  Jews.  He  was  beating  him.  In  Auschwitz  there  was  no 
punishment  for  beating  or  even  killing  a  Jew.  Any  Kapo,  Stubedinst,  foreman,  could 
have  done  it,  including  Pedro,  with  the  looks  of  a  murderer.  After  a  few  days  fixing  roofs 
and  clearing  up  the  surrounds,  the  Kapo  disappeared,  no  way  to  be  found.  Later  they 
found  him,  drunk,  in  a  women’s  camp.  He  was  immediately  led  away.  His  job  was  taken 
over  the  rest  of  the  day,  by  a  cynical  SS  officer,  who  did  not  stop  talking  to  me  about  the 
Jews,  how  they  will  end  up  as  smoke,  including  me.  I  believe  he  spoke  to  me  because 
the  other  23  (besides  the  Russian  Jew)  were  all  Russian,  Polish,  Ukrainians,  who  didn’t 
understand  what  he  was  talking  about.  With  his  finger  he  pointed  at  Pedro,  and  said  to 
me:  “Him  I  have  to  watch,  you  have  no  place  to  go  but  through  the  chimney,  “the 
‘Juden  Rauch.  ’  “  “They  will  make  soap  out  of  you.”  To  carry  a  big  stone,  he  put  the  23 
non-Jews  on  one  side  and  us,  the  two  Jews,  on  the  other.  Two  against  23, 1  believed 
that  this  will  be  my  last  day.  But  it  ended,  and  our  Kommando  fell  apart.  With  the  help 
of  Otto,  our  foremen,  Kapo  Rudy  took  me  back  in  the  wascherei ;  and  I  even  got  a  job  for 
the  Russian  Jew. 

When  I  went  out  through  the  gate  with  the  Zahmbau  Kommando ,  I  saw  a 
well-dressed,  aristocratic-looking  Polish  couple  (she  was  sitting  -  German  courtesy...), 
right  where  the  orchestra  was  playing,  so  everybody  who  goes  by  can  see  them,  and 
learn  a  lesson.  There  was  a  big  sign,  erected  near  them,  that  said:  “This  is  a 
punishment  for  our  son’s  escape.”  He  was  one  of  the  first  prisoners  in  Auschwitz,  with  a 
very  low  number.  A  Polish  political  prisoner  with  a  red  triangle. 

In  the  washerei  at  the  night  shift,  bricklayers  are  building  -  near  my  table  -  a  bath  tub. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  a  husky  man  came  in.  He  undressed  and  went  inside  the  bath 
tub.  Kapo  Rudi  was  jumping  around  him,  trying  to  please  him,  testing  the  water  with  his 
hand.  The  “celebrity”  was  the  Kapo  of  the  crematorium.  Kapo  Rudi  was  scared  of  him; 
maybe  he  was  superstitious.  While  washing  himself,  he  was  telling  me  that  he  had  a 
very  hard,  busy  day.  (I  had  decided  not  to  get  involved  in  conversation  with  SS  or 
Kapos,  unless  they  spoke  directly  to  me,  and  were  waiting  for  an  answer).  I  was  quiet, 
but  he  needed  to  talk;  he  couldn’t  talk  to  the  thousands  of  burning  bodies. 

Then  he  asked: 

“Do  you  know  from  what  the  soap  is  made?”  And  not  waiting  for  an  answer,  he 
continued: 

“It  is  made  from  human  fat,  from  ‘Juden  Fett.’” 

I  heard  this  rumor  before.  People  are  talking  that  soap  was  made  from  human  fat.  The 
soap  was  packaged  in  a  barrel  with  the  inscription  of  a  German  popular  soap  called 
“RIF”  Some  in  my  block  were  saying  that  RIF  stands  for:  “Reine  Juden  Fett  It  sounds 
right  in  Yiddish,  but  not  in  German,  where  “Juden”  is  spelled  with  a  “J”  not  an  “I."  The 
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soap  looked  like  popcorn,  yellowish  and  sticky,  and  was  of  very  poor  quality,  and  it  had 
no  suds. 

Numerous  times,  were  Jews  told  by  vicious  SS  or  Kapos:  “You  will  come  out  from 
the  chimney,  as  smoke”  or,  and  “They’ll  make  soap  out  of  you.”  Even  to  plain 
anti-Semitic  prisoners,  from  all  nationalities,  these  statements  sounded  cute,  and  were 
expressed  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  even  in  anger  -  more  in  mischievous  satisfaction. 

Of  course,  the  Nazis  didn’t  leave  any  witnesses  like  the  “Zonder  Kommandos."  They 
were  killed.  I  don’t  even  believe  that  this  “celebrity”  Kapo  of  the  crematorium  was  left 
alive.  The  “cultural”  barbaric  Germans  used  human  body  parts  to  make  products. 

Human  hair  was  used  to  stuff  mattresses;  human  hair  was  used  as  thread;  they  pulled 
out  teeth  to  salvage  the  gold;  they  made  lampshades  of  human  skin  with  tattoos.  Who 
knows  what  else  they  did  with  human  body  parts. 

The  Kapo  of  the  bunker  (Block  1 1 )  used  to  come  to  the  wdscherei  He  was  going  to 
the  rabbi  who  used  to  work  in  the  schneiderei  as  a  tailor,  to  ask  him  to  pray  for  him  (for 
his  sins...).  I  remember  this  athlete.  I  saw  him  when  he  came  from  the  little  town  of 
Krinki,  near  Bialystok.  He,  like  Breitbart,  used  to  perform,  to  bend  iron,  to  make  metal 
flowers  with  his  teeth,  to  lift  giant  stones  etc.  Here  they  made  him  a  Kapo. 

The  SS  had  a  satisfaction,  to  collect  unique  characters  like  the  acrobat  who  used  to 
perform  on  the  streets  in  Bialystok  I  used  to  watch  him  when  I  was  a  boy.  He 
recognized  me,  too,  maybe  because  I  never  had  any  groshen  to  throw  in  his  hat...  I 
knew  he  was  Polish;  here  I  saw  him  with  a  Jewish  star,  as  a  Jew.  He  must  have  been  in 
the  ghetto  when  they  rounded  up  the  Jews.  He  disappeared  for  a  while,  but  came  back 
to  tell  me  that  he  convinced  the  Nazis  that  he  is  Polish,  and  was  wearing  a  red  triangle 
with  a  “P”  in  the  middle  for  Polish.  But  they  still  kept  him  in  Auschwitz.  Mistake  or  no 
mistake,  it  was  easy  to  be  brought  in,  but  practically  impossible  to  get  out. 

Dr.  Pepper  the  “schreiber”  of  the  w&scherei  wasn’t  so  lucky.  All  his  protest  that  he  is 
not  a  Jew,  didn’t  help  him.  Even  the  oversized  cross  that  he  was  wearing  didn’t  help 
him.  He  had  to  wear  the  Jewish  star  with  the  inscription  of  “S”  for  Slovakie  in  the  middle. 
All  his  talk  (to  whoever  wanted  to  listen)  all  his  complaints  did  not  help  him,  and  didn’t 
make  a  difference. 

After  my  partner  by  Table  Number  2  “disappeared,”  they  gave  me  a  Polish  man  to 
work  with  me.  He  was  so  tall  that  the  table  was  too  low  for  him.  He  probably  didn’t  have 
the  connection,  because  Polish  people  usually  became  foremen  or  Stubedienst,  he  must 
have  missed  something.  He  was  an  ignorant  anti-Semite,  who  was  brought  here  from  a 
French  coal  mine  for  reasons  that  he  didn’t  know  himself.  He  was  telling  me  that  Jews 
killed  Jesus,  he  knew  that  all  Jews  will  come  out  the  chimney  as  smoke.  One  day  he 
asked  me: 

“Josek”  (“Joe”  -  that’s  what  he  used  to  call  me):  “Is  it  true  that  the  Jews  use  blood  of 
a  Christian  child,  in  their  matzos?”  I  explained  to  him  that  this  is  a  lie,  that  Jews  were 
blamed  for  everything  bad  that  happened  to  people,  and  Jews  were  persecuted  for  those 
hoaxes.  We  stopped  talking  about  it.  I  thought  that  he  accepted  it.  But  as  I  learned 
later,  you  can  not  convince  anti-Semites  -  those  are  haters  that  belong  in  a  special 
category  like  a  plague  that  is  dormant  for  a  while,  then  it  erupts  again.  Their  minds  have 
a  certain  blockage. 

Saturdays  we  worked  a  half  a  day,  because  we  went  for  the  night  shift.  We  were 
allowed  to  cut  our  hair  and  shave,  and  because  we  were  near  the  shower  room,  we  were 
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permitted  to  take  showers.  But  in  the  midst  of  everything,  he  asked  me  again  with  quiet, 
sheepish  voice: 

“Josek  is  it  true,  that  Jews  are  using  Christian  blood  in  the  matzos?”  This  time  he 
didn’t  wait  for  my  answer,  he  said:  “You  probably  don’t  know."  That  did  it!  I  picked  out 
a  wet  garment,  that  was  soaking  in  the  barrels  and  put  it  on  his  head.  The  whole 
wSscherei  stopped,  everybody’s  eyes  were  turned  to  us,  Kapo  Rudi,  didn’t  say  a  word. 
Maybe  they  liked  me  standing  up  to  him.  And  he  didn’t  even  get  mad  at  me,  he  was  just 
standing  up  with  his  silly  smile,  wiping  off  the  water  from  his  head  and  face.  In  my  own 
little  way,  in  the  midst  of  the  brutality  of  the  concentration  camp,  I  stood  up  for  Jewish 
honor,  for  the  Jewish  people.  He  never  spoke  about  Christian  blood  again,  never  made 
any  anti-Semitic  remarks  again. 

Monday  we  started  out  like  any  other  day.  Rudi’s  heavy  body  was  moving  around 
the  wdscherei,  repeating:  “schneller  machen,  machen  sauber,  immer  sauber.”  Suddenly 
a  messenger  came  in  and  told  him  something.  Rudy  got  very  nervous,  called  over  Emil 
the  Kapo,  Otto,  and  Dr.  Pepper,  and  all  of  them  started  to  run  around  the  wSscherei , 
hollering  "faster,  faster.”  It  was  going  on  like  this  for  about  30  minutes,  and  then  they 
discovered  that  he  left.  It  was  Mengele  “inspecting”  the  camp  He  didn’t  come  to  us,  he 
picked  out  people  from  the  schneiderei  Bl.  1  (tailor  block  1 )  and  in  certain  other  blocks. 

This  evening,  as  soon  we  finished  the  appell ,  while  we  were  still  standing  at 
attention,  we  heard  calling  from  block  to  block  (telephone  Auschwitz  style): 

“Kapo  Michael!” 

“Kapo  Michael  to  the  gong!” 

Kapo  Michael  was  the  hangman  of  Auschwitz  They  were  calling  him  to  the  gong,  the 
main  appell  place.  Kapo  Michael  was  a  tall,  handsome  German  with  a  red  triangle,  a 
political  prisoner.  His  job  (in  Auschwitz)  was  to  hang  people.  We  all,  all  the  blocks,  had 
to  go  to  the  “gong”  where  the  kitchen  was,  to  see  ten  people  -  brought  from  Yanina  coal 
mines  -  hanged  for  trying  to  escape.  This  was  a  warning  to  us.  not  to  try  to  escape. 

- o - 

Kapo  Emil  was  a  * Volksdeutsch "  (he  was  bom  in  Lodz,  Poland);  he  did  not  consider 
the  Nazis  as  his  enemies.  In  his  twisted  mind,  he  had  a  convenient  “scapegoat,”  the 
Jews.  (There  was  a  rumor  that  he  owned  a  grocery  store  in  Lodz,  and  his  wife  and  her 
Nazi  lover  plotted  and  arranged  to  have  him  sent  to  Auschwitz.) 

After  work,  before  the  appell ,  Maxi  showed  up  and  told  me  that  during  the  day 
Mengele  picked  out  20  people  from  the  Schneiderei ,  Block  I,  to  be  sent  for  experiments 
in  Block  10.  He  asked  me  if  I  want  to  be  a  Stubedienst,  I  said  no.  Later,  I  found  out  that 
it  was  the  right  decision  when  I  saw  what  kind  of  a  job,  even  a  decent  Stubedienst ,  like 
Emil,  had  to  do. 

Maxi  remembered  Auschwitz  without  crematoriums  -  when  thousands  of  prisoners 
were  beaten  to  death,  or  shot  and  their  bodies  were  thrown  in,  in  big  pits,  later  to  dig 
them  up  and  bum  them. 

And  in  Birkenau,  hundreds  of  Russian  war  prisoners  were  driven  out  naked,  in 
freezing  weather,  and  with  water  hoses,  water  was  poured  on  them  until  they  were 
frozen  and  collapsed. 

There  was  not  a  single  day  that  something  -  big  or  small  -  didn’t  happen  in 
Auschwitz,  especially  for  Jews,  that  had  an  impact  on  our  lives.  Big  events  or  small,  that 
could  make  a  difference  between  life  and  death. 
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Jews,  who  have  similar  conditions  as  the  other  prisoners  (if  anti-Semitism  is  not 
involved  -  which  is  very  seldom)  are  being  singled  out  (the  only  ones)  for  “selections”  to 
the  gas  chamber,  to  satisfy  the  “quotas,”  the  number  of  Jewish  prisoners  to  die  before  a 
certain  Jewish  holiday.  Jews  (and  only  Jews)  were  also  being  singled  out  for  castration, 
as  the  young  man  from  Mlava  showed  me: 

“I  have  no  testicles  anymore,”  he  said.  At  first  they  cut  out  one  testicle,  and  then, 
they  called  him  back  and  cut  out  the  other  one. 

We  were  not  being  exposed  to  so  much  brutality  as  in  Birkenau.  To  live  in  an 
uncertain  environment,  the  constant  fear  of  the  appells ,  the  constant  thinking  of  the  day 
when  your  number  will  be  written  down,  when  you  will  be  called  out  and  selected,  is  a 
psychological  torture  that  goes  with  us  wherever  we  go.  The  worries  crawl  in  by 
themselves,  and  no  matter  how  we  are  used  to  the  situation,  people  can  never  get  used 
to  suffering  or  dying.  We  were  trying  to  stay  alive,  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  that  could  shorten 
our  life.  There  are  no  “tomorrows”  in  Auschwitz,  not  even  “todays,”  only  “nows.” 

It  is  Friday  the  last  day  of  the  night  shift,  we  are  going  back  to  day  shift  in  the 
wascherei.  The  Stubedienst  Emil  is  driving  us  out  for  the  appell,  like  always  hollering 
"pierunie,"  he  is  hollering  in  German  and  Polish. 

“Eintreten!”  We  were  standing  in  rows,  people  were  talking  among  themselves  until 
they  hear  the  block  Altster ,  Joseph’s,  barking: 

“ Ruhigl  Das  ist  keine  Juden  shul!”  Everything  is  like  always,  the  counting  starts,  how 
many  haftlingen,  how  many  sick  or  dead  laid  out  on  the  ground  near  our  block. 

“mutzen  auf,  mOtzen  an”  Everything  is  finished,  but  we  still  didn’t  get  an  order  to  go 
up  to  the  block.  We  are  standing.  Suddenly,  all  Block  Altster  and  their  Schreibers  are 
called  to  the  “gong”  (main  appell  place).  We  can  feel  that  something  is  wrong.  They 
came  back  with  an  order: 

“Everybody  goes  up,  only  Jews  remain.”  A  “selection!”  Mengele  is  making  a  . 
selection!  That  is  the  news  we  got,  we  tell  each  other:  “The  situation  is  grave.”  I 
discovered  this  right  away.  There  was  a  very  pale,  sickly-looking  Jew,  who  was 
protected  by  the  Block  Altster  (I  don’t  know  why).  He  was  always  standing  in  the  first 
row.  This  man  was  my  barometer.  If  they  send  him  up  into  the  barrack,  it  means  trouble. 
I  see  Josef  tell  Emil  something,  Emil  went  over  to  him,  and  sent  him  up. 

What  shall  I  do?  Without  thinking  I  start  to  move  to  the  last  row.  I  don’t  have  a  plan. 
There  is  no  time  to  think.  Around  the  comer  is  the  w&scherei...  I  start  to  leave  the 
column,  walking  fast.  I  can’t  rationalize.  Mikoly  stops  me.  (I  knew  him  -  we  used  to 
carry  the  food  together)  -  but  I  pull  myself  out  of  his  hands  -  he  probably  didn’t  know 
what  to  do  with  me  at  that  moment.  I  went  straight  to  the  wascherei. 

Kapo  Rudi  was  sitting,  and  eating,  near  the  window.  He  looked  up,  in  my  direction, 
but  didn't  say  a  word.  I  went  to  the  shower  room,  and  saw  a  window.  I  crawled  in  and  I 
was  in  Block  I.  Everybody  of  this  block  is  outside,  where  Mengele  is  selecting  the  Jews. 

I  went  into  the  lavatory  and  sat  (half  stand)  down.  I’m  the  only  one  in  block. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  people  started  to  come  in;  nobody  knew  me;  nobody  paid 
attention  to  me.  The  lavatory  was  filled  up  with  people,  some  complaining  that  their 
number  was  written  down,  and  those  whose  numbers  were  not  written  down  were 
comforting  the  others,  telling  them  not  to  worry,  they  will  probably  send  them  to  another 
camp.  But  the  people  know,  they  are  helpless,  it  is  no  use,  you  cannot  change,  there  is 
no  hope.  How  do  people  feel  when  they  know  that  in  one  or  two  days  they’ll  be  led  to 
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the  gas  chamber,  to  suffocate  from  the  gas,  to  die  for  no  reason,  not  for  committing  a 
crime,  just  for  being  Jewish. 

In  the  bathroom  nobody  pays  attention  to  me.  I  have  to  go  back.  Somebody  can 
catch  me  in  a  strange  block.  It  will  be  worse  than  Mengele’s  selection;  they  will  probably 
torture  me  and,  if  still  alive,  then  gas  me.  It  is  “Lager  Sperre,"  nobody  is  allowed  outside 
after  the  appell.  It  is  the  end  of  summer,  the  time  of  the  Jewish  holidays,  1943,  the  day 
is  shorter,  and  outside  is  quiet  and  dark.  I  run  outside,  walk  fast  - 1  hope  the  door  is 
open.  The  door  is  open.  I  went  to  the  lavatory  first  and  than  came  up.  It  should  look  as 
if  I  was  here  all  the  time.  But  somebody  did  see  me,  I  think  he  was  waiting  near  my 
bunk,  waiting  for  me. 

This  was  a  new  man  in  this  block,  they  are  training  him  to  be  a  Stubedienst,  I  heard 
him  making  anti-Semitic  remarks.  He  came  over  to  me,  and  with  a  cynical  smile  said  to 
me: 

“You  always  get  out  of  everything!”  I  didn’t  answer  him,  I  just  looked  at  him. 

I’m  sure  they  spoke  about  me,  Mikolai  must  have  told  Emil  that  I  pulled  myself  out, 
the  only  man  from  Block  4A  who  ran  away  from  Mengele.  (As  I  found  out  later  more 
people  followed  me,  but  they  were  caught  and  returned  back  for  the  selection,  and  one 
of  them  was  selected.)  Did  Emil  tell  the  others  to  leave  me  alone? 

I  could  hear  noise  made  near  my  Block  4A.  I  went  down,  the  noise  was  made  by 
stamping  feet,  450  people  were  standing  outside.  Most  people  didn’t  even  know  about 
it.  It  is  a  normal  occurrence  in  Auschwitz.  Four  hundred  fifty  people,  only  in  the  men’s 
camp  and  how  many  in  the  women’s  camp?  In  Buna,  and  in  the  other  small  camps? 

The  people  were  brought  together  here.  This  is  today’s  “collection"  place  for  those 
selected,  they  are  waiting  here,  to  be  led  away  and  walk  the  three  kilometers  to  the  gas 
chambers.  There  are  no  miracles,  no  reversing  of  the  sentence,  no  changing  of  the 
minds,  no  higher  authority  to  appeal.  This  is  the  final  authority,  this  is  the  final  decision. 

They  were  surrounded  by  Kapos  and  Stubedinst  and  their  helpers  who  are  joking 
with  them,  having  a  little  “fun”  with  the  victims.  Cracking  “jokes”  with  them,  trying  to  take 
off  their  shoes,  the  “bolder”  ones  are  even  trying  to  look  into  their  pockets.  And  again,  I 
hear  the  expression: 

“You  will  not  need  it  anymore!” 

They  are  telling  them: 

“Where  you  are  going  you  will  not  need  it  any  more!” 

Others  had  fun  telling  them: 

“You  will  soon  come  out  the  chimney.” 

There  is  no  sympathy  for  the  victims,  no  Christian  love,  no  compassion  for  the 
soon-to-be  gassed.  Those  are  prisoners  who  came  from  the  Nazi-occupied  territory, 
where  the  Nazis  committed  many  atrocities  against  their  own  people.  Where  is  the 
scorn,  the  hatred  against  the  Nazis?  They  have  manifested  that  they  have  something  in 
common  with  the  Nazis:  hatred  of  the  Jews.  Those  Russian,  Polish  and  Ukrainian 
helpers  can  be  beaten  to  death,  but  they  are  not  being  “selected.”  Only  Jews  are  being 
selected  to  die.  The  “vultures”  don’t  let  them  off,  they  are  being  counted  for  the  final,  last 
march  through  the  Auschwitz  gates,  with  the  sign,  “Arbeit  macht  frei.”  But  something 
happens  here,  the  numbers  don’t  add  up.  There  is  a  commotion,  I  can’t  stand  it 
anymore,  I  went  back  up,  in  the  Stube. 

Suddenly  I  hear  feet  running  on  the  stairs,  it  was  Emil  with  his  helpers,  Mikolai  and 
the  new  anti-Semite  (I  never  knew  or  wanted  to  know  his  name).  Seeing  me,  he  started 
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to  holler:  “ pierunie ,  what  are  you  doing  here,  go  down  pierunie”  I  went  down.  From  the 
upstairs  I  heard  hollering.  I  saw  them  pulling  the  Belgian  man,  whose  bunk  was  near 
mine,  he  was  fighting  with  them  saying:  “He  (Mengele)  didn’t  select  me!”  “He  didn’t  pick 
me  out”  But  they  started  to  beat  him,  and  shoved  him  in  with  the  other  people  waiting  to 
be  led  away  to  the  gas  chamber. 

A  Bialystok  young  man,  was  selected  with  his  father.  They  used  to  be  bakers  in 
Bialystok,  they  still  worked  the  last  night  shift,  where  everybody  was  consoling  him,  the 
young  man,  not  to  worry.  Even  Emil  the  Kapo  showed  his  compassion  towards  this  boy. 
In  the  morning  he  decided  to  hide.  Where  can  you  hide  in  Auschwitz  (especially  when 
your  number  is  on  the  “dead  list?”).  The  Belgian  Jewish  man  was  standing,  beaten  up, 
among  the  others,  resigned  like  all  of  them,  knowing  very  well,  what  awaited  them.  He 
will  end  up  where  his  family  went  The  column  got  an  order  to  march.  One  man  was 
missing,  so  he  was  replaced  with  another  one.  It  has  to  be  450  Juden.  German 
exactitude,  the  numbers  have  to  add  up.  Besides,  when  they  needed  a  man  to  make  up 
to  450,  they  accomplished  another  task,  they  solved  another  trouble.  The  Belgian  was 
snoring  so  loud,  like  a  motor,  “they”  couldn’t  sleep,  and  this  was  an  opportunity  to  get  rid 
of  him. 

The  column  of  450  people  were  surrounded  by  the  helpers  and  all  kinds  of  “< Sltster J’ 
who  made  sure  that  nobody  would  stray  away  from  the  column  and  marched  with  them  - 
still  making  the  “funny”  remarks,  and  making  sure  they  knew  where  they  are  going  and 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  them.  They  accompanied  them  to  the  gates,  where  the  SS 
took  over.  This  was  a  close  call  for  me... 

Monday  morning  we  found  a  pile  of  garments  -  of  1 500  people  -  to  be  washed.  In  a 
pocket  of  one  garment,  I  found  the  Belgian’s  little  bone  knife,  that  he  never  wanted  to 
part  with  -  maybe  a  present  given  to  him  by  his  children,  the  knife  he  treasured,  was  his 
last  memory  of  his  lost  family,  who  went  to  death  probably  in  a  similar  way  my  dear  ones 
went,  and  millions  of  Jews  went.  Lipman  from  Pruzana,  found  in  his  brother-in-law’s 
pocket  the  last  portion  of  bread,  that  he  didn’t  eat.  They  both  ran  from  Mengele, 
following  me,  and  his  brother-in-law  was  selected  by  Mengele,  and  also  went  the  way  his 
wife  and  children  did.  There  was  quiet  in  the  w&scherei,  Emil  didn’t  curse  the  Jews, 

Kapo  Rudi  didn’t  hum.  Nobody  was  talking. 

New  people  were  replacing  the  ones  taken  away,  and  life  went  on,  like  the  song 
says:  “Es  geht  alles  voriber,  es  geht  alles  vorbei...”  1 1  I  was  thinking,  “What  would  have 
happened  if  the  Belgian  Jew  did  not  snore?  Would  they  have  taken  me?”  I  was  first  in 
the  Stube.  This  selection  was  different.  The  people  selected  were  not  numbers,  not 
nameless,  I  knew  many  of  them,  some  were  from  my  town,  Bialystok,  others  were  from 
Pruzana,  from  where  I  was  brought. 

I  witnessed  many  selections,  many  people  I  talked  to  disappeared,  I  don’t  see  them 
tomorrow.  But  this  was  something  else,  was  different,  a  man  was  sent  to  be  gassed,  not 
because  he  was  selected,  but  as  a  replacement  for  a  missing  one,  and  not  by  Mengele, 
but  by  a  nice  person,  like  Emil  the  Stubedienst,  and  I  had  a  very  close  call. 

- o - 

The  wSscherei  was  an  added  building  that  connected  Block  I  and  Block  2.  The 
windows  were  open  (we  used  it  as  a  dry  room);  that  is  the  window  that  I  crawled  out, 
escaping  Mengele’s  selection.  The  windows  in  Bl.  2  were  from  a  holding  cell,  sometimes 
they  kept  over  there  Polish  women. 
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The  Nazis  turned  their  attention  to  Greece,  after  they  practically  exterminated  most 
of  the  Jews  of  occupied  Europe.  They  started  to  bring  Greek  Jews  to  Auschwitz.  Most 
of  them  went  to  the  gas  chamber.  We  could  also  feel  their  arrival  in  the  food  that  we  got, 
in  our  soup,  it  was  more  exotic,  figs  and  almonds  were  thrown  in,  in  the  food  pots, 
everything  from  their  pockets,  I  found  a  piece  of  half  melted  soap  and  another  man  found 
needles. 

While  we  stopped  to  eat,  a  man  from  the  holding  cell  was  motioning  me,  to  come 
over.  He  asked  me,  what  kind  of  place  this  is,  and  what  happened  to  his  family.  When  I 
told  him,  he  didn’t  want  to  believe  me.  A  few  minutes  later,  he  came  in  with  the 
Stubedienst  from  Block  2  to  look  for  the  one  who  told  him  this.  In  our  uniforms,  and 
unshaven  faces,  we  all  looked  alike,  he  couldn’t  recognize  me.  This  taught  me  a  lesson, 
not  to  tell  anybody  anymore,  he  will  soon  find  out.  The  SS  can  tell  you,  but  we  cannot 
repeat  the  same  thing.  Anyway  he  is  not  going  anywhere,  this  is  the  last  stop.  Unless 
the  SS  wants  him  to  go. 

There  was  an  announcement  in  the  blocks,  to  make  a  “louse  appell ,”  to  look  for  lice. 
And  whoever  finds  a  louse  will  get  a  Zulage  soup.  Unbelievably,  there  are  some  people 
who  believed  them,  they  were  ordered  to  stay  naked  in  the  block,  sometimes  for  a  couple 
of  days  -  until  the  garments  will  be  fumigated. 

This  reminds  me  what  the  young  man  from  Mlava  told  me  when  I  asked  him  how  they 
got  his  number  when  they  called  him  out  to  be  castrated.  He  said  that  when  his 
transport  arrived  in  Birkenau  some  of  the  Kapos  or  Stubedienst  called  out: 

“Who  wants  to  get  a  ' Zulage ’  of  soup!  Sign  your  name  and  number  on  this  paper.” 

Most  of  the  people  where  skeptical  and  did  not  sign,  but  those  who  signed  were  all 
castrated. 

In  January  1 944,  at  night,  everybody  had  to  get  undressed  and  run  to  the  shower 
room  to  take  a  shower.  We  were  not  allowed  to  take  the  towels.  We  had  to  stand 
outside  in  snowy  weather  until  one  group  will  be  let  in.  And,  naked  and  wet,  we  had  to 
go  back  to  the  block. 

Rudi  is  walking  in  his  slippers,  humming  his  famous  few  lines.  He  is  worried,  they 
opened  up  a  more  modern  laundry,  he  has  competition  now.  What  is  he  going  to  do? 
Most  of  the  workers  in  the  wascherei  have  higher  numbers.  The  old  ones  are  gone, 
selected  for  the  gas  chambers  or  to  different  camps.  Even  Emil  is  quieter  now,  he  forgot 
for  a  while  that  the  “Jews  started  the  War.”  He  has  his  own  problems.  His  wife  wrote 
him  a  letter  from  Lodz,  (Litzmanschtadt  as  he  insists  on  calling  it)  that  she  is  divorcing 
him;  she  fell  in  love  with  a  German  officer,  a  real  Reichsdeutsch. 

Dr.  Pepper  is  always  scared,  he  wants  to  make  himself  invisible,  he  is  watching  over 
our  tables,  running  around  with  his  oversized  cross,  bumping  from  the  cord  over  his 
neck.  He  is  telling  everybody  who  wants  to  listen  that  it’s  a  mistake,  he  is  not  a  Jew. 

It  is  the  morning  appell,  the  Block  Altster  hollers  again:  “Das  ist  kien  Judenschul” 

(we  shouldn’t  talk)  and  we  are  going  to  sleep.  The  people  from  the  w&scherei  are  now 
on  the  second  floor  and  the  anti-Semitic  Pole  is  the  Stubedienst.  Our  sleep  is  being 
disrupted  by  loud  voices:  “Alle  Juden  eintreten!”  Sleepy,  we  are  standing  in  line,  the  SS 
officer  picked  out  some  people,  and  the  Stubedienst  pointed  at  me.  I  was  chosen.  (This 
Stubedienst  that  I  call  the  anti-Semite  didn’t  like  Jews,  he  was  always  making  cynical 
remarks,  especially,  as  he  said:  “smart  Jews,”  that  “get  out”  from  all  the  problems.  He 
didn’t  like  it,  a  year  before,  when  I  ran  away  from  Mengele’s  selection.  He  did  not  like  it 
when  I  came  back.  He  had  been  waiting  for  me  then.  But  then  Emil  picked  the  Belgian 
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Jew  for  the  selection,  instead  of  me.  This  Stubedienst  was  the  one  who  dragged  the 
Belgian  Jew  over  the  steps  and  helped  to  push  him  in  the  line  of  the  selected.  The  only 
Jews  he  “likes”  are  those  who  are  not  smart  and  don’t  try  to  escape  from  death.  He  only 
likes  Jews  who  are  selected  to  the  gas  chamber...  Now  a  year  later,  he  made  sure  that 
he  would  get  rid  of  me.)  We  were  loaded  on  trucks  and  moved  out  of  the  gate  with  the 
inscription:  “ Arbeit  Macht  Frei.”  Destination:  Steinbruch  (quarry)  Golischow. 

For  over  a  year  and  a  half  I  had  been  in  Birkenau-Auschwitz,  a  year  and  a  half  in  this 
death  factory,  living  from  one  minute  to  the  next  under  threat  of  death,  of  humiliation  of 
selections  and  castration,  pain  and  suffering  of  unimaginable  proportion.  It  looked  so 
unreal,  like  a  bad  dream.  For  one  and  a  half  years,  we  couldn’t  live  one  day  without  fear 
of  what  the  next  one  will  bring.  Auschwitz-Birkenau,  the  synonym  of  death  and 
destruction,  of  endless  suffering,  of  brutality  of  every  conceivable  kind,  created  in  sick 
minds  of  professional  criminals,  murderers,  sadists  -  in  uniform  or  out.  The 
extermination  camps,  where  death  reigned,  where  our  hopes  and  dreams  ended  in  the 
smoke  of  the  chimneys,  where  mass  crimes  were  committed  and  very  few  punished, 
when  a  civilized  world  looked  away  and  later  said:  “We  didn’t  know.”  In  all  the  history  of 
mankind  there  was  never  such  an  organized  barbarism  using  the  most  developed 
techniques  in  combination  with  the  most  primitive  method  of  torture  to  kill  a  complete 
ancient  people  by  any  means  available. 

The  trucks  were  moving  us  to  an  unknown  future.  And  unknown  place,  up  in  the 
mountains. 
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golishow 

The  concentration  camp,  Golischow,  established  in  November,  1942,  was  owned  by 
the  Baugesellschaft  Portland,  and  was  situated  in  the  Polish  Baskides  Mountains  70  km. 
from  Auschwitz.  It  was  started  with  brutality  and  terror  (unlike  the  objectives  of  a  private 
company  -  to  make  profits).  They  were  giving  in  to  the  lowest  instincts  of  a  breed  of 
human  animals  who  were  given  a  green  light  for  their  predatory  deeds.  Sadists  who 
were  busy  torturing  the  people,  instead  of  building  the  cement  factory. 

When  we  arrived  in  Golischow,  the  condition  was  much  milder.  12  They  were  more 
organized  and  more  interested  in  production  (by  any  means...)  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
some  Kapos,  foremen  and  the  ‘‘Scheissemeister,,  (who  took  care  of  the  bathroom)  were 
leftovers  from  the  first  brutal  times,  and  had  many  innocent  people  on  their  conscience  (if 
they  have  one). 

The  camp  had  450  people  -  four  Steinbruch  Kommandos  in  two  shifts.  It  took  12 
hours  a  shift  working  and  walking  up  the  mountains.  The  workers  were  mostly  Jews,  the 
Kapos  Germans,  the  bricklayers  and  cement  workers  -  Polish.  Jupp,  who  used  to  be  a 
Kapo,  was  now  a  Lager  Altster,  but  everybody  still  called  him  by  the  old  title  "Kapo.”  We 
had  to  work  regardless  of  weather  condition:  hot  or  cold  rain  or  snow,  around  the  clock. 
The  stones  were  sent  to  the  factory  whose  grinding  machines  would  convert  it  to  cement, 
which  would  then  ensure  a  quick  “victory”  for  the  Nazis. 

The  first  day  on  the  steinbruch.  And  I  discovered,  how  dangerous  this  work  can  be. 
Stones  started  to  slide  down  from  the  dynamited  wall.  The  wagons  were  positioned  near 
each  other,  blocking  our  escape.  The  only  way  to  run  was  to  climb  up,  between  the  cars, 
which  took  longer  when  every  second  counts.  I  ended  up  doing  what  I  was  advised  not 
to  do,  hide  under  a  car,  which  was  dangerous.  The  wagon,  hit  by  a  stone,  could  have 
turned  over.  But  this  time,  it  saved  my  life.  One  man  broke  his  leg,  he  was  sent  to 
Birkenau  -  they  had  no  use  for  crippled  people. 

The  worst  work  was  to  work  in  “cellars;”  if  there  were  not  enough  stones,  we  had  to 
dig  underneath,  from  where  it  was  harder  to  run,  save  yourself.  That’s  what  happened 
with  the  young  man  who  had  his  bunk  across  from  mine;  his  name  was  Yankl,  he  was 
from  Lomzo.  He  was  killed  instantly  after  he  was  hit  with  a  big  stone;  and  the  Russian 
General  was  hit  at  the  same  time. 

The  SS  and  Kapos,  were  standing  in  a  safe  place,  outside  the  wagons.  The 
machine  (locomotive)  was  pulling  in  the  cars,  and  leaving,  and  later  pick  it  up  full.  When 
they  heard  the  machine  coming,  the  Kapos  and  their  people,  the  helpers,  started  to  rush 
everybody,  and  if  somebody  had  a  partner  who  didn’t  care  (I  had  one)  or  was  weaker, 
our  wagons  would  never  be  full.  It  was  also  important  to  get  assigned  to  a  good 
“plazufka”  a  place  with  a  lot  of  stone. 

About  2:00  or  3:00  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  our  work  was  done;  we  started  to  go  back 
to  camp.  Very  often  we  met  Steinbruch  Two  going  to  work,  up  the  mountain.  They 
(Kapo  Masman  from  our  Steinbruch,  and  Hans  from  Steinbruch  Two),  the  two  Kapos  had 
a  conversation  without  stopping: 

Hans:  “How  many  stones?!” 

Masman  told  him  the  number,  Hans  always  used  to  reply:  aSchuss  bloss  im  wind 
(blow  in  the  wind)  I  made  more.”  The  next  day  we  were  rushed  to  make  more  stones,  to 
make  more  than  Hans.  Because  of  their  competition,  we  were  forced  to  work  harder, 
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produce  more,  take  more  chances  and  risks  from  falling  stones  and  shaky,  cracked 
walls.  And  have  more  accidents  and  fatalities. 

Kapo  Jupp  woke  us  up  at  3  AM,  everything  had  to  go  fast.  Through  the  bathroom 
where  we  washed  up  we  can  see  the  Baskide  Mountains,  where  we  will  soon  go,  lighted 
with  dim  electric  bulbs.  We  got  coffee  and  a  piece  of  bread,  and  were  driven  out  in 
laufshrit.  We  went  through  narrow,  winding  roads,  higher  on  the  mountains  still  sleepy 
and  quiet,  the  only  sound  we  hear,  is  from  our  wooden  soles  on  our  shoes  and  the 
prodding  by  Kapo  Masman  -  “Schneller  machen,  schneller  machen,  aufgehen.  Woist 
I  hr  nicht  Oder  kent  Ihr  nicht.”  The  S$,  who  were  in  the  back  of  us,  had  to  walk  faster  too, 
if  we  did.  It  was  still  dark  on  the  mountains  when  we  arrived  to  our  spot,  lighted  only  by 
electric  bulbs.  The  bare  walls  of  the  dynamited  mountain  were  menacingly  looking  down 
on  us.  A  little  touch,  and  the  wall  could  collapse  on  us,  showering  giant  stones  at  us, 
like  meteors. 

Everybody  was  afraid  to  go  to  the  walls.  We  were  in  a  desperate  situation,  the  SS 
could  force  us  to  go  to  the  wall  only  by  pointing  the  guns  at  us,  or  killing  one  as  a 
example.  But  the  crazy  Czech  who  was  always  cursing,  took  us  out  of  the  predicament, 
he  grabbed  a  pick  and  went  over,  cursing  in  Czech,  and  started  to  hit  the  wall  to  pull  a 
stone  from  the  cracked  wall.  He  tried  to  climb  the  wall,  but  didn’t  go  very  far,  the  stones 
did  not  move.  The  stone  walls,  were  standing  threatening  us,  like  they  would  like  us  to 
dare  them.  The  Czech  gave  up  and  moved  back  to  us,  but  soon  after  that  the  walls 
started  to  crumble,  and  giant  stones  started  to  fall.  We  escaped  in  time,  everybody  was 
running  including,  the  Kapo  and  SS.  Some  large  stones  went  over  the  wagons.  It  took 
us  a  long  time,  to  free  them  from  the  blocked  stones.  Now  we  had  plenty  of  stones,  and 
near  the  wagons. 

The  French  “Scheissemeister”  was  like  a  “Kapo”  of  the  latrine;  he  took  care  and 
cleaned  it.  He  was  one  of  the  “originals”  who  was  always  there;  now  he  is  moving 
around  the  walls.  He  doesn’t  want  to  step  on  anybody’s  toes,  his  conscience  is 
bothering,  nobody  talks  to  him  and  when  he  does  talk  it  is  in  a  very  low  voice,  like  he 
would  not  be  sure  of  himself.  He  was  from  the  original  prisoners  and  was  forced  to  help 
in  the  torture  and  killing  of  many  prisoners. 

But  Gabriel,  a  Belgian  young  Jew,  he  had  no  conscience.  They  brought  him  here 
from  Belgium  as  a  young  boy,  he  learned  how  to  torture.  With  a  big  mouth  and  lack  of 
respect,  he  used  to  torture  and  mislead,  denounce  the  new  transports  of  German  Jews, 
who  used  to  trust  him.  It  is  very  hard  to  describe  how  a  young  person  who  lost 
everybody  can  behave  like  this  to  other  suffering  people.  He  was  later  killed  trying  to 
pick  up  a  gun  that  a  SS  man  lost  during  the  evacuation.  His  friend,  another  young  man, 
was  also  brutal  to  his  fellow  man,  beating  the  prisoners  while  they  had  to  run  with  bags 
of  cement.  Nature  took  care  of  him,  he  drowned  while  trying  to  hide  in  the  cement 
factory.  In  the  water  tank  -  he  could  not  swim. 

They  decided  to  raise  the  production  by  tripling  the  number  of  prisoners  to  1500 
prisoners.  The  Polish  bricklayers  were  working  day  and  night,  with  the  help  of  reflectors, 
to  build  another  building  to  house  the  new  arrivals  which  were  Greek  and  Hungarian 
Jews.  The  Greek  Jews  adapted  themselves  to  the  hardship  of  Golischow.  They  even 
had  their  own  Kapo  who  spoke  German.  But  it  was  worse  fpr  the  Hungarians.  They 
were  less  hardened.  Many  gave  up  in  the  first  days  and  were  sent  back  -  beaten  up  - 
with  the  first  transport  of  “Musulmen.”  A  new  Steinbruch  (Five)  was  created  for  the  new 
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arrivals  and  they  also  threw  in  the  weaker  people  from  other  Steinbruchs.  The  lowest  on 
the  Golischow  ladder  was  the  Kommando  uKole.”  From  them,  they  took  most  of  the 
“Musulmens"  to  be  sent  to  Birkenau;  every  “official”  or  “unofficial”  selection  had  several 
from  Kommando  “ Kole ,  ”  together  with  the  sick  and  dead. 

To  prevent  the  wagons  from  moving  down  the  tracks,  we  used  to  put  a  stone  stopper 
under  the  wheels.  But  one  of  the  new  arrivals,  not  knowing  about  it,  kicked  out  the 
stopper,  and  the  car  started  to  roll  down  the  tracks.  I  jumped  on  the  car  to  try  to  brake, 
but  the  brakes  were  broken.  The  wagon  was  moving  down,  together  with  me.  I  jumped 
out  of  the  wagon,  landing  on  the  frozen  ground.  I  could  not  understand  why  everybody 
was  hollering  at  me.  What  else  could  I  have  done.  They  called  me  a  coward.  And  the 
helpers  explained  to  the  Kapo  that  I  am  a  “Litwak;”  I  speak  a  different  Yiddish.  Litwaks 
are  not  clean,  and  they  were  making  fun  of  my  Yiddish.  The  wagon  stopped  by  itself. 

We  all  had  to  push  it  back.  I  did  not  consider  myself  a  coward.  The  fact  that  they  did  not 
punish  me  (they  used  to  kill  for  less)  meant  that  they  knew  that  it  wasn’t  my  fault. 

After  that,  they  used  to  pick  on  me,  give  me  weak  helpers  that  nobody  else  could 
work  with.  These  lasted  a  couple  weeks  until  something  else  happened.  One  day,  they 
put  a  Polish  young  man  to  work  with  me.  After  we  stopped  to  get  the  zulage  (  piece  of 
bread)  that  two  people  had  to  share,  I  gave  him  his  portion  and  went  on  a  side  to  eat.  In 
a  few  minutes,  when  I  went  to  work,  I  could  not  find  him  -  he  disappeared.  I  reported  this 
to  the  Kapo.  Right  away  they  sounded  the  alarm;  we  were  ordered  to  return  to  the  camp. 

I  was  punished.  The  Lager  Kommandant  put  me  in  a  standing  cell,  together  with  the 
foreman.  This  cell  was  too  small  for  one  man,  much  less  for  two.  We  were  standing  a 
whole  night  pressed  together.  In  the  morning  the  foreman  was  sent  back  to  work  and  I 
was  put  on  “display”  near  the  camp  gate,  so  everybody  can  see  what  happens  when 
your  partner  disappears.  You  have  to  be  “your  brothers  keeper.”  And  so,  for  the  next 
couple  days  I  was  standing  near  the  gates  all  day  without  food.  And  standing  in  the 
bunker  at  night.  The  only  ones  who  were  with  me  during  the  day  were  the  SS  guard  on 
my  right  and  on  my  left;  and  the  dead  body  of  a  Greek  man  who  was  accused  of  trying  to 
run  away.  (He  did  not  run  away  *  he  wanted  to  end  his  life,  he  could  not  take  it  anymore. 
He  was  hanged.) 

I  was  resigned,  I  knew  what  was  going  to  happen.  Four  more  people  will  be  taken, 
and  all  five  of  us  will  be  sent  to  Birkenau  to  be  gassed.  But  something  unusual 
happened:  The  Turner,”  the  Lager  Kommendant,  was  “cruising”  around  me,  looking  at 
me  from  all  sides;  he  came  over  to  me  and  said:  “Du  bienst  einer  Jude,  und  er  einer 
Pole”  (“You  are  a  Jew,  and  he  a  Pole”)  it  is  not  “fair”  to  punish  you  for  him.  I  later  found 
out  that  he  took  five  Polish  men  and  sent  them  to  Birkenau.  This  was  the  first  time  in 
concentration  camp  when  being  Jewish  had  a  positive  effect  on  my  life,  it  saved  it;  that 
being  Jewish  worked  in  my  favor. 

The  “turner”  (as  we  called  him  behind  his  back)  was  a  vicious  man  who  liked  to 
mingle  with  the  subhuman,  with  us  his  prisoners,  to  play  diabolical  games,  to  confuse  us. 
All  kinds  of  “mottoes”  were  hung  out  in  the  “main”  room  or  “dining  room”  where  we  used 
to  eat.  About  hygiene,  about  vitamins,  slogans  similar  to  the  one  in  Auschwitz  like 
“ Arbeit  Macht  Frei”  He  liked  to  give  “advice"  like:  to  eat  on  Yom  Kippur;  not  to  eat  the 
raw  carrots:  its  not  healthy;  and  so  on...  One  day  he  selected  a  Greek  Muselman  from 
the  Kole  to  be  sent  to  Birkenau  with  a  transport  of  people  who  were  too  weak  or  crippled; 
and  some  dead.  In  a  couple  of  weeks,  we  see  this  man  back,  rested,  very  well  fed;  he 
gained  a  lot  of  pounds.  This  was  more  of  the  Lumer1 s  games. 
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Jupp  came  over  to  me,  and  in  a  quiet  voice  told  me  to  report  to  work  -  tomorrow.  I 
always  felt  uncomfortable  when  left  alone  with  an  SS  man.  But  this  one  picked  me  out  - 
maybe  because  I  worked  alone.  I  did  not  have  a  partner  Other  prisoners  used  to  come 
over  to  help  me  after  they  finished  their  loading.  He  started  the  conversation  by  asking 
me  from  where  I  am.  And  when  I  told  him  “from  Russia,”  I  thought  he  would  go  away,  but 
he  continued  with  his  questions:  What  kind  of  soil  is  in  Russia,  and  when  I  told  him: 
“black  soil,”  he  repeated  a  few  times:  “schwarze  erde,"  “schwarze  erde.”  I  understand 
that  he  comes  from  a  farm.  By  the  end  of  the  week  he  came  back  to  my  place,  telling  me 
that  the  Russians  occupied  Budapest.  I  did  not  say  anything.  Maybe  my  face  betrayed 
my  feelings,  because  he  hollered  out  at  me  with  scorn:  “I’m  going  to  shoot  you  tonight!” 
Later  at  night,  he  was  looking  for  me,  the  Russe.  Somebody  in  my  row  advised  me  to 
bend  down  when  he  comes,  and  walk  bent  over:  “This  way.”  It  was  after  midnight,  the 
mountains  were  dark,  in  some  places  pitch  black,  he  didn’t  see  me.  This  was  his  last 
day  with  our  Kommando.  (They  used  to  change  the  guards  every  week.)  I  did  not  see 
him  any  more. 

Golishow  was  an  auxiliary  camp  from  Auschwitz,  and  also  for  “replacements”  of 
prisoners,  for  the  ones  that  were  sent  back  to  be  gassed:  the  weak  (Muselmen),  the 
injured,  the  dead,  mostly  from  Kommando  Kole  and  the  “hospital.”  They  used  to  come 
from  time  to  time  to  make  selections.  This  time,  it  was  Obersturmfuhrer  Schwarz.  A  very 
tall,  husky  man  with  a  very  tight  uniform.  (He  must  have  gained  a  lot  of  weight  since  he 
had  it  made.)  His  pants  were  like  the  military  style,  tucked  in,  into  his  black  shiny  boots. 
He  was  walking  so  fast  (he  probably  wanted  to  get  out  of  there)  that  little  Jupp  had 
trouble  catching  up  with  him.  Jupp  complained  that  they  were  using  weak  thread  to  sew 
the  shoes.  (In  reality  it  was  no  thread,  they  used  human  hair). 

I  was  washing  my  laundry,  when  Jupp  came  over  to  tell  me  to  join  the  circle  of 
prisoners  on  the  Appall  Platz.  With  my  wet  hands  and  sleeves  still  rolled  up,  I  joined  the 
others  and  Schwarz  conducted  a  selection,  many  people  from  the  “Ko/e  Kommando”  who 
were  brought  here  dirty  from  sweeping  and  shoveling  the  coal.  The  ones  picked  out  he 
took  with  him. 

The  winter  approached,  the  weather  got  cold,  on  the  mountains  it  was  snowing,  and 
the  snow  was  sticking  to  our  wooden  soles.  After  a  while  it  felt  like  walking  on  high 
heels.  I  had  to  stop  and  knock  off  the  snow.  It  was  too  cold  on  the  mountain!  I  used  to 
tuck  my  jacket  into  the  pants.  Somebody  advised  me  to  put  paper  under  my  jacket,  it  will 
keep  me  warmer.  I  found  a  cement  bag  when  we  were  walking  up  the  mountain,  and  put 
it  under  my  jacket.  But  it  didn’t  take  long  and  Jupp  spotted  it.  He  took  me  out  of  the  row 
and  declared:  “This  is  not  hygienic,  it  is  verboten."  And  because  he  is  in  a  good  mood, 
he  will  only  give  me  five  lashes.  He  used  a  heavy  stick;  for  weeks  I  couldn’t  sleep  on  my 
back. 

A  new  commandant  took  over.  His  name  was  Horst  Chernowsky,  from  trade  a 
butcher.  His  first  act  was  to  increase  the  norm  from  four  wagons  a  day  to  five,  and  he 
took  away  our  “ zulage ”  of  bread  that  we  used  to  get  on  the  Steinbruch. 
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evacuation  -  the  first  death  march 

On  January  1 8,  1 945,  we  were  ordered  to  drop  everything  and  return  to  camp.  With 
a  portion  of  bread,  and  the  blankets  over  our  necks  we  were  ordered  to  leave  the  camp. 
Our  first  march  began  -  for  many  of  us  it  was  also  the  last  one...  We  walked  all  night  and 
passed  many  snow-covered  bodies,  people  that  were  killed  by  the  SS  from  other  camps, 
who  went  through  before  us.  The  SS  killers  were  usually  marching  in  the  back,  the  last 
word  came  from  the  rear  rows  that  people  who  don’t  walk  fast  enough  are  being  shot. 
Others  were  being  pulled  out  from  the  marching  rows  and  kept  on  a  side. 

The  commandant  was  riding  on  a  motorcycle,  sometimes  along  the  column,  and 
looking  for  people  who  didn’t  keep  up  -  to  be  the  next  victims.  Our  column  was  turning 
left  onto  another  road,  crossing  over  to  march  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  new  road 
when  I  saw,  near  a  tree,  in  a  field  across  the  roadside  ditch,  a  group  of  prisoners 
standing  and  the  commandant  holding  his  automatic  rifle  pointed  at  them.  He  was 
waiting.  The  column  should  pass. 

The  thing  that  struck  me  most  was  the  young  man  who  was  standing,  facing  the 
commandant,  his  hands  were  pressed  together,  like  pleading  for  his  life.  13  I  recognized 
him  from  Auschwitz.  He  used  to  tell  me  about  his  family  in  Zagreb,  and  used  to  call  them 
by  the  first  names,  like  I  would  have  known  them.  Before,  he  stuck  to  me  like  to  a  big 
brother.  Then  he  disappeared.  Now  I  know  that  he  was  in  the  same  camp,  in  Golishow. 
And  I  didn’t  know  about  it.  A  tragic  time  to  find  out.  I  still  can  see  his  face  with  the  dark 
complexion,  and  his  pleading  hands. 

The  commandant  was  riding  again  on  his  motorcycle,  looking  for  more  victims  -  just 
a  short  distance  from  Leslau  railroad  station,  our  destination.  The  Kapos  and  SS  are 
packing  us  in,  into  the  waiting,  open,  wagons,  like  sardines.  They  couldn’t  close  the 
doors.  So  they  beat  us  with  vengeance.  Finally  they  bolted  the  doors  and,  for  fun,  they 
threw  in  a  couple  loaves  of  bread  which  was  crumbled  to  pieces  by  the  outstretched 
hands. 

Like  glued  to  each  other,  we  couldn’t  turn,  the  legs  pressing  each  other.  The  only 
place  to  go  is  down  to  the  floor.  I  was  so  tired  that,  without  realizing  the  consequences,  I 
pushed  myself  down  to  the  floor.  But  once  down,  I  could  not  breathe.  With  all  my  power 
I  forced  myself  up,  not  to  make  the  same  mistake  again.  Others  in  the  open  car  made 
the  fatal  error,  they  slid  down.  Not  to  be  able  to  breathe  or  get  up  and  being  stepped  on 
with  other  people’s  feet.  You  couldn’t  get  up,  because  the  spot  where  the  person  was 
standing  was  taken  up  by  other  people;  and  the  opening  for  air  unintentionally  closed  by 
other  people’s  bodies  on  top.  Standing  was  a  paralyzing  standstill.  On  the  bottom  was 
suffocation  and  death. 

I  covered  my  head  with  my  blanket.  After  a  while  I  couldn’t  distinguish  between  day 
and  night.  It  was  snowing  and  the  sky  was  dark.  People  got  agitated,  fighting  for  every 
opening,  trying  to  pull  out  the  frozen  hands.  Many  people  couldn’t  stand  any  more.  The 
feet  were  frozen.  They  slid  down  to  the  bottom.  When  more  people  went  down,  more 
room  it  was  left  for  us  the  standing  ones. 

I  managed  to  move  over  to  a  wall  of  the  wagon,  to  have  more  support.  From  “down” 
we  can  hear  the  moaning  from  the  dying;  on  “top”  the  quarreling  and  cursing  in  different 
languages;  hollering,  to  let  them  move  the  frozen  feet.  What  did  the  Teutonic  barbarians 
do  to  us?  We  were  all  individual  people,  everybody  had  families,  dreams  and  hopes, 
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parents  who  struggled  to  bring  us  up,  good  and  healthy,  who  went  many  nights  without 
sleep  when  we  were  sick.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  humans  can  be  so  cruel,  so 
inhuman.  14 
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oranienburg  Ac?  and  flossenburg  kz 


Suddenly  the  train  stopped.  A  small  amount  of  half  frozen  people  went  down  from 
the  train.  On  the  floor  of  the  cars  were  left  the  frozen  bodies  of  most  of  the  people.  We 
arrived  in  KZ  (concentration  camp)  Oranienburg,  we  slept  where  the  planes  used  to  stay, 
in  the  airplane  hangers  in  the  Heinkel  Flugzuegwerke  (Heinkel  Aviation  Works).  Thirty 
km  from  Berlin,  we  could  hear  the  bombardment  and  shooting  near  Berlin,  and  it 
sounded  like  music  to  our  hears.  The  Russians  were  near  Berlin,  but  the  Germans  were 
still  holding  on  to  us,  they  don’t  want  to  let  go.  They  didn’t  accomplish  the  destruction  of 
the  Jews. 

We  were  moved  by  train  to  Flossenburg,  passing  the  streets  on  the  way  to  the  camp. 
Invalids  from  the  nearby  hospital  attacked  us  with  their  crutches,  blaming  us  for  their 
misery,  for  “starting  the  war.”  We  had  to  be  rescued  by  the  SS.  Flossenburg  was 
overcrowded  with  prisoners  from  all  over  Germany  and,  like  we,  went  through  long 
marches  and  left  many  dead  bodies  shot  by  SS  for  not  walking  fast  enough. 

My  new  number  is  painted  with  red  ink  on  my  forehead:  No.  4735.  The  first  night  we 
had  to  sleep  four  people  in  a  one-man’s  bunk.  Two  on  each  side.  In  the  morning,  I 
found  my  partner  dead.  During  the  day,  we  had  to  lay  “spread  eagle”  on  the  floor:  one 
man’s  head  between  the  other  man’s  spread  legs.  After  a  couple  weeks  in  Flossenburg, 
we  were  again  on  a  train. 
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their  crimes.  Everyone  of  those  murderers  have  their  own  agenda:  more  dead,  less 
witnesses.  They  put  us  on  a  greater  priority  than  their  army.  They  take  us  on 
unimportant  jobs,  to  air  strips  without  airplanes,  to  dig  out  unexploded  bombs.  They 
don’t  know  what  to  do  with  us.  Until  the  last  order  comes  “evacuation!”  Another  march. 

“Alles  eintreten!"  hollered  Walter,  the  Lager  Altster.  “Alles  eintreten!”  are  repeating 
the  smaller  Kapos  and  Stubediensten,  with  their  helpers  (some  self-appointed).  About 
300  people  are  assembled.  One  hundred  fifty  died,  or  were  beaten  to  death,  and  50  are 
too  sick  to  walk  -  they  were  shot  after  we  left.15  All  this  was  only  in  four  weeks. 
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the  last  death  march 


We  are  marching  again  on  the  highway,  the  last  day  of  April,  a  cloudy  and  very 
humid  day.  We  didn’t  get  any  food  or  water.  In  the  beginning,  organized  five  in  a  row, 
but  soon  people  start  spreading  over  the  highway,  especially  after  the  last  “SS”  start  to 
shoot  the  ones  who  fall  back,  who  can’t  keep  up  with  the  rest  -  because  the  speed  of 
walking  is  set  by  the  “SS”  from  the  front  row,  and  by  the  Kapos,  who  have  food  and 
water.  People  started  to  move  faster,  away  from  the  shooter  “SS”  in  the  last  row, 
outrunning  each  other.  It  was  a  last  attempt  to  live,  to  outlive  the  Third  Reich,  to  outlive 
the  murderers  of  our  families,  of  our  people,  at  least  to  respect  those  that  died  by  staying 
alive. 

Behind  me  is  Lichtenschtein  from  Lodz.  He  was  a  self  appointed  “helper”  who 
helped  the  Kapos  to  drive  us  and  beat  us.  He  knocks  in  my  feet:  “Go  faster.  Can’t  you 
walk  anymore?!”  Seeing  the  death  squad  SS,  he  ran  back  to  the  front.  What  is  this 
scoundrel  doing  here?  Does  he  enjoy  himself  by  seeing  us  struggle  to  walk?  16 

We  are  scattered  over  the  highway.  The  hills  on  this  Bavarian  highway  make  it 
harder  for  us,  we  can  hear  single  shots  -  we  know  what  it  is,  another  young  body  along 
the  road,  and  another  one.  My  legs  are  weak,  I  can’t  move  them,  I’m  falling  back,  near 
the  last  row.  Behind  me  are  walking  two  men,  holding  on  to  each  other,  the  SS  are 
making  fun  of  them.  They  talk  loud:  “Who  can  shoot  off  his  mQtzeT 

One  man  from  Radom  (in  Poland),  they  put  on  him  a  “Block  Altster”  band  that 
somebody  dropped,  telling  him:  “Block  Altster  sing!”  And  the  Radomer  started  to  sing 
“ S’hotzichgemacht  a  milchoemele,  s’kost  shein  a  marek  a  broil”  (There  is  a  war  going 
on,  it  already  costs  a  mark  for  a  loaf  of  bread).  I  guessed  that  was  all  he  knew,  or 
remembered,  he  is  repeating  himself,  while  holding  on  to  the  Frenchman,  and  singing 
again  the  same  thing,  his  voice  getting  slower,  yet  shrill,  like  it  was  coming  from  another 
world,  from  the  abyss,  less  coherent,  only  parts  of  the  song:  “a  mil-cho-me-le.”  After 
seeing  me  in  front  of  them,  the  SS  ordered  him  to  hold  on  to  me  too.  Now  we  are  all 
three  walking  near  the  “angels  of  death.”  The  Radomer’s  face  is  red,  maybe  he  has  a 
temperature,  and  the  killers  are  behind  us.  Suddenly,  my  will  to  survive  overcame  my 
weakness,  I  pulled  myself  out  of  the  Radomer’s  arm,  and  started  walking  faster,  I’m  over 
the  hill,  I  want  to  make  another  hill,  hill  by  hill,  I  have  to  save  myself,  to  stay  away  from 
the  last  line.  I  walk  faster,  catch  up  with  other  people.  The  Radomer  is  still  singing, 
they’ll  soon  get  tired  of  him  and  the  Frenchman  and  shoot  them. 

And  here  people  are  walking,  trying  to  get  away  from  death.  Its  quiet,  not  a  word  is 
spoken,  only  the  sounds  of  feet,  tired  feet  and  tired  bodies  are  moving  forward.  I  am 
getting  weak  again,  everything  works  in  me,  only  my  feet  are  getting  weak,  I’m  a  realist,  I 
know  what  is  going  to  happen,  I  will  soon  be  shot.  I’m  so  tired,  if  I  can  only  sit  down 
before  I  die,  is  it  better  to  die  sitting?  I  try  to  rub  my  legs  again,  but  to  no  avail,  nothing 
changed,  my  feet  are  not  functioning,  I  can’t  go,  I  must  rest.  I  see  a  stone  in  the  field  off 
the  road.  I  sat  down.  In  this  moment,  all  my  life  went  through  my  eyes. 

My  father,  this  hard-working,  honest  man,  who  had  so  much  love  and  respect  for 
everybody,  my  always-busy  mother  who  was  so  sad  looking,  my  sisters,  my  Aunt  Sorche 
with  her  sentimental  songs:  *Un  mein  lebn  is  geglichn  zu  a  lomp  mit  weinik  naft,  wern, 
wert  her  nicht  faiioshn  un  zu  brenen  ot  er  nish  kein  kraft  (“My  life  is  like  a  lamp  with 
little  kerosene,  it  does  not  extinguish  and  it  has  no  power  to  burn.”)  I  see  my  father 
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beaten  by  a  murderous  German,  with  his  rifle  butt,  over  my  father’s  head;  blood,  my 
fathers  blood  on  the  ground.  All  the  images  are  going  by,  like  on  a  fast  moving  screen. 
An  old  SS  man  runs  by  hollers  at  me:  “Dummkopf!  Get  up  or  they’ll  shoot  you!”  I  can’t 
hear  the  Radomer  singing  anymore,  he  is  dead,  so  is  the  Frenchman. 

Suddenly,  I  hear  voices  directed  at  me:  “Take  off  your  shoes,  have  a  drink  of  water.” 
They  pulled  me  up  from  the  rock.  “Faster,  faster,”  they  say,  “they’ll  shoot  you.”  (It  was 
Ary,  Pichos  and  Felix,  who  used  to  make  fun  of  my  Litwak-Yiddish,  They  gave  me  a  hard 
time  in  Golishow;  they  recognized  me  sitting  on  the  rock.  Now  they  saved  my  life.)  They 
led  me  to  a  waiting  truck,  and  helped  me  on  the  truck.  The  leader  of  “ Otto  Todt 
Kommando”  (who  used  to  supply  work  for  the  camp),  seeing  the  dead  bodies  on  the 
road,  convinced  the  commandant  to  let  him  take  the  weak  to  a  bam,  in  his  truck. 

In  the  bam  were,  also,  two  Kapos  and  two  SS.  The  rest  of  the  SS  and  Kapos 
disappeared  and  were  accused  of  being  traitors.  At  night,  they  all  went  out  and  the  two 
Kapos  came  back,  without  the  SS,  drunk  and  singing.  They  started  to  curse  each  other, 
shoving  and  fighting,  it  continued  for  quite  a  while  -  we  moved  away  from  them  as  far  as 
possible.  And  then  we  heard  the  Black  Kapo  begging  Walter  (the  Lager  Altster  from 
Plattling)  to  let  him  live.  In  the  morning  Walter  disappeared,  leaving  the  Black  Kapo’s 
body  bludgeoned  to  death.  It  took  us  a  while  until  we  dared  look  out. 

Somebody  braved  and  went  out,  coming  back,  hollering:  “Tanks,  American  tanks.” 
Little  by  little,  we  moved  out  from  the  bam:  sleepy,  dirty,  weak,  with  a  ustrasse”  shaved 
out  -  front  to  back  -  on  the  middle  of  our  heads.  (The  strassen  were  to  make  us  visible 
and  easy  to  recognize  as  prisoners.)  It  was  May  1 , 1945.  From  the  hill  we  can  see 
American  tanks  rolling,  below  on  the  highway,  one  by  one.  We  are  free! 

I  see  pictures  from  the  liberation,  where  people  are  dancing,  jumping,  kissing  the 
Americans,  kissing  their  hands.  We  did  not!  Not  one  of  us  did  jump,  nor  embrace,  or 
kiss  their  hands.  We  are  Free!  Our  bodies  are  free,  but  not  our  minds,  as  long  as  we 
see  the  images  of  those  killed.  As  long  we  have  memories  of  what  happened  in  the  last 
four  years,  we  can  not  be  free.  The  images  don’t  disappear,  they  can’t  be  undone. 

My  memories  follow  me  like  a  shadow,  like  a  specter.  It  is  just  unbelievable,  not 
understandable,  the  behavior  of  so  many  people,  the  inhumanity  of  civilized  people.  We 
just  started  to  feel  our  loss,  everything  that  we  don’t  have  any  more:  our  families,  our 
parents,  our  grandparents  our  children,  our  friends,  teachers  and  idols.  Our  belief  in 
humanity,  that  is  gone. 

The  destruction  that  the  “master  race”  imposed  on  us.  The  cruelty  of  plain,  ordinary 
Germans,  their  hatred.  How  human  minds  can  be  twisted.  No  respect  for  human  life,  for 
the  old  and  for  the  young.  The  “prophecy”  of  the  ordinary  soldier  in  Pruzana,  did 
materialize.  The  Germans  killed  practically  all  the  Jews  of  Poland.  The  ones  saved 
were  those  who  ran  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  survivors  from  the  concentration  camps, 
partisans  who  were  fighting  the  Nazis  from  the  woods,  and  of  course  the  very  small 
number  of  people  who  were  saved  by  their  Polish  neighbors.  Yes,  he  was  right.  The 
Jews  were  not  only  shot,  but  burned  alive,  hanged,  drowned,  beaten  to  death  and 
gassed.  Every  conceivable  method  was  used  to  torture  and  destroy  the  Jewish  people. 

I  am  standing  on  the  Bavarian  hill,  looking  down  at  the  rolling  American  tanks,  lost, 
lonely,  alone...  Physically  I  am  a  free  man,  but  not  psychologically.  I  have  a  heavy  load 
of  memories  to  carry  of  my  lost  dear  ones,  of  the  years  of  sufferings,  of  torture  and 
extermination  of  my  family,  of  my  people,  of  the  horror  that  this  Nazi  culture  imposed  on 
us. 
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aftermath 


We  were  left  alone  in  our  sorrow  and  pain.  And  those  who  remained  alive  after  the 
death  marches  were  walking  from  the  roads  and  barns  to  the  nearest  little  town, 
Eggenfelden.  We  were  living  skeletons,  hungry,  thirsty,  dirty  from  weeks  not  washing; 
and  with  “stressen”  (lanes)  shaved  out  in  the  middle  of  our  heads.  That  was  to  make  us 
visible,  easy  to  recognize,  we  should  look  different  so  the  HerrenvOlk  will  deliver  us  back 
to  our  captors  in  case  we  decide  to  flee. 

Weak,  and  the  only  survivors  of  large  families,  we  had  to  carry  our  35-40  kilo17  of 
skin  and  bones  that  we  had  in  the  days  that  followed  the  end  of  the  war.  Nobody 
showed  any  sympathy  toward  us;  no  apologies,  no  material  help,  no  psychological  help. 
Nobody  cared  how  we  felt.  Nobody  provided  us  with  food,  other  than  a  bowl  of  soup  one 
time  a  day.  Nobody  sent  us  to  doctors  for  evaluation  or  examination.  Many  died  in  the 
first  days  from  the  same  sicknesses  as  in  the  concentration  camps  (Durchfall). 

And  again,  as  before  when  the  strong  robbed  the  weak  of  their  portion  of  bread,  the 
strong  were  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation,  while  most  of  us  were  helpless, 
not  knowing  where  to  sleep  or  where  to  get  food 

The  Germans  expected  the  worst  after  loosing  the  war.  They  knew  very  well  that  the 
Americans  would  not  do  what  their  own  sons,  husbands,  and  fathers  did;  would  not 
commit  all  those  brutal  crimes  that  they  did. 

When  the  war  ended,  I  got  stuck  in  Eggenfelden,  where  I  had  my  first  soup  in  a 
church;  where  I  went  to  a  barber  shop  and  had  my  hair  cut  and  washed  and  did  not  say 
“thank  you;"  where  I  got  my  shoes  and  did  not  thank  the  clerk. 

The  American  army  did  not  come  to  Eggenfelden  like  the  Germans  did  in  Bialystok: 
looting,  killing,  and  burning.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the  German  frauleins  to  discover 
their  “power.”  While  Americans  were  not  allowed  to  fraternize  with  the  enemy,  the 
frauleins  were  not  considered  the  “enemy”  and  after  visiting,  they  were  carrying  army 
rations  and  chocolate,  and  smoking  American  cigarettes.  They  transformed  their  defeat 
into  a  victory;  and  all  were  singing  the  same  “tune:”  “My  God,  we  did  not  know.”  With 
the  thousands  of  prisoners  shot  by  the  SS  on  the  roads  and  all  over;  the  “skeletons”  that 
came  to  the  town,  they  were  still  saying  they  did  know  about  it,  it  is  not  their  fault,  it  is 
only  the  fault  of  their  dead  Fuhrer,  Adolf  Hitler. 

After  a  few  weeks  in  Eggenfelden,  we  -  a  group  of  people  from  Bialystok  -  decided  to 
return  to  Bialystok  to  see  for  ourselves  what  had  happened.  The  repatriation  center  was 
located  at  a  former  concentration  camp,  Melk,  near  Vienna,  Austria.  We  were  driven 
there  in  U  S.  Army  trucks.  This  camp  was  run  by  a  Russian  general  for  former  Russian 
slave  laborers  and  forced  laborers  that  the  Germans  brought  to  Germany.  After  arriving 
in  Melk,  we  saw  a  map  of  the  new  division  of  East  European  countries.  We  discovered 
that  Bialystok  was  again  within  the  Polish  boundaries. 

After  we  explained  our  situation  to  the  Russian  general,  he  gave  us  permission  to  go 
to  the  Polish  Embassy  in  Vienna.  When  we  arrived  in  Vienna,  we  met  other  survivors 
from  concentration  camps  who  were  in  the  same  predicament  as  we.18  We  found  out 
the  sad  news  that  nothing  had  changed  in  Poland,  that  the  Poles  were  disappointed  that 
some  Jews  were  still  alive  and  decided  to  finish  Hitler’s  job.  To  our  great  bewilderment 
and  anger,  the  killing  of  three  million  Polish  Jews,  and  as  nrtany  Poles,  did  not  reduce 
their  hatred  toward  the  Jews.  Despite  the  destruction  and  terror  on  the  Polish  people 
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and  country,  the  anti-Semitism  did  not  subside.  The  Poles  were  still  doing  what  Hitler 
did  -  killing  the  Jews. 

It  was  a  disappointment  that  they  killed  the  survivors  and  their  rescuers  who  risked 
their  lives  to  save  some  Jews.  The  “ Armyia  Kroyowa”  (Home  Army)  was  pulling  Jews  out 
of  the  trains  and  killing  them;  waiting  in  the  small  towns  to  kill  them. 

We  were  “stateless”  now,  we  had  no  place  to  go.  People  advised  us  to  go  to 
Budapest.  Riding  on  the  roof  of  the  train  (there  was  no  room  inside)  we  arrived  in 
Budapest.  But  after  about  six  weeks,  not  having  anywhere  to  go,  we  decided  to  go  back 
to  Germany.  TY^s  time  we  went  to  AttStomg,  where  my  fnenri  found  oA  hte  broker  >*8S 
staying. 

As  in  Eggenfelden,  the  Jews  who  had  been  driven  on  their  death  march  around 
Altotting  had  come  to  Altotting.  Here  they  were  established  in  a  hotel,  “Bayerischer  Hof,” 
that  belonged  to  Leichner  -  a  Nazi  -  until  they  could  find  a  place  to  go. 

The  Altotting  Fridhoff  (cemetery)  was  also  the  last  resting  place  for  numerous  people 
killed  by  the  SS  on  the  last  death  march.  It  was  created  right  after  the  end  of  the  war: 
whitewashed  narrow  boards  with  a  cross,  or  Star  of  David,  represent  the  last 
accomplishment  of  Hitler’s  “Thousand  Year  Reich.”  As  in  the  last  days  of  their  lives,  they 
are  also  nameless  and  lonely,  abandoned  by  the  world.  Ironically,  the  only  ones  that  are 
near  them  are  the  graves  of  the  SS.  Their  graves  are  marked  with  inscriptions  of  rank 
and  where  they  served:  Sturmfuhrer,  Hauptssturmfuhrer,  SS  Sturmfuhrer,  "served  in 
Dachau,  Flossenburg,  Buchenwald,  Auschwitz.”  It  makes  the  impression  that  the  SS  are 
guarding  the  prisoners  even  in  their  death. 
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reflections 


Freedom  came  too  late  for  me.  Other  nationals  went  back  to  their  homes,  to  their 
families,  to  their  countries.  They  didn’t  see  the  smoke  from  their  loved  ones,  to  come  out 
from  the  crematorium  chimneys  in  Birkenau.  They  did  not  smell  the  stench  of  their, 
burned  bodies.  They  did  not  feel  the  humiliation  that  I  did  in  Birkenau  and  the  other 
camps  that  followed.  They  don’t  know  the  feeling  of  people  waiting  to  be  selected  to  be 
gassed,  or  being  driven  in,  naked,  to  the  gas  chamber.  They  could  outlive  the  war, 
survive  the  camps.  While,  we  Jews  were  brought  here  to  be  exterminated,  they,  the 
other  nationals,  were  brought  here  for  political  or  criminal  reasons.  Or  for  no  reason  at 
all,  to  be  punished,  not  to  be  killed.  The  only  crime  ours  was,  was  that  we  were  Jews.  I 
never  saw  making  selections  of  Polish,  Russian,  or  French  -  only  of  Jews. 

There  is  no  photo  apparatus  that  can  record,  no  projector  that  can  project  human 
emotions,  human  thoughts  and  feelings,  human  sufferings.  If  this  would  be  possible,  we 
would  be  able  to  describe  how  people  feel  when  they  stay  in  line  to  be  selected  to  die. 
The  thought  of  being  or  not  being,  the  image  of  the  gas  chamber,  or  the  operating  room, 
waiting  to  be  castrated.  To  live  day  in  day  out,  in  such  an  environment  was  a 
psychological  nightmare,  a  psychological  torture. 

It  is  easy  for  somebody  else  to  say:  “Don’t  worry.”  Worries  don’t  need  an  invitation. 
We  cannot  stop  worrying  on  command,  they  crawl  in  by  themselves,  and  torture  the 
mind.  At  the  very  time  we  needed  all  our  mental  resources  to  help  us  stay  alive. 

- o - 

There  were  thousands  of  brutalities,  disgusting  acts  that  were  committed  -  for  pure 
enjoyment  -  by  ordinary  Germans,  by  ordinary  German  soldiers.  People  who  came  from 
the  German  heartland.  From  factories  and  farms.  From  universities.  From  cities  and 
little  towns,  ordinary  Germans,  not  “SS”  officers,  not  Gestapo  assassins.  Those  brutal, 
disgusting  acts,  were  committed  against  a  terrified  Jewish  population,  against  Jewish 
youth. 

Many  of  the  Germans  couldn’t  even  recognize  a  modem-dressed  Jew.  (Which  most 
of  us  were)  from  a  non-Jew.  Why  such  hatred,  when  so  many  German  youths  never  met 
a  Jew,  or  didn’t  know  who  a  Jew  was?  The  only  ones  they  saw  were  in  the  picture 
books,  caricatures  of  Jews.  They  committed  disgusting  acts:  without  any  shame,  even 
only  for  themselves.  There  must  have  been  more  than  hatred  to  force  a  young  man  to 
drink  a  bottle  of  urine  (that  I  witnessed)  telling  him  that  it  is  beer.  Or  force  another  man, 
when  he  was  discovered  bringing  in  a  bottle  of  oil  into  the  starving  ghetto,  to  drink  all  of 
it  down.  Or  my  far  relative  in  Trestany,  a  small  town  near  Bialystok,  who  had  to  empty 
out  his  toilet  (a  box)  with  his  hands,  in  his  cap,  and  then  put  the  cap  back  on  his  head,  in 
front  of  his  family.  And  for  refusing  to  do  it  we  were  shot.  We  saw  it  happen  to  other 
people. 

Only  those  who  never  had  to  choose  between  life  and  death  so  near  each  other,  so 
interrelated  with  each  other,  would  say  they  wouldn’t  do  it.  And  they  wouldn’t  live  to  tell 
the  story.  The  heroes  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  ordinary  soldiers’  demands,  were 
few,  and  were  killed  on  the  spot. 
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The  images  of  the  suffering  and  the  dead,  strangers  but  related  in  suffering  and  loss, 
are  still  following  me  wherever  I  go,  like  a  shadow.  Many  daily  events  I  relate  to  the 
past: 

When  I  hear  a  child  crying,  I  can  see  the  images  of  people  on  the  trucks,  on  their 
way  to  the  gas  chamber.  I  still  can  hear  their  cries  and  moaning. 

I  can  still  see  the  scared  face  of  Sonnenschein  from  Holland,  his  last  cries  before  he 
was  choked  to  death  by  the  German  Lager  Altster  in  Birkenau. 

I  still  can  see  the  resigned  looks  of  the  450  people  selected  by  Mengele,  just  around 
the  Jewish  holidays  in  1943.  The  shoving  of  the  Belgian  into  the  line,  of  the  people  soon 
to  be  gassed. 

I  still  see  the  young  man  of  Zagreb  with  his  begging  hands,  and  his  killer,  the  cold 
blooded  murderer,  Horst  Chernovsky,  who  was  not  punished  (as  of  1990),  and  owned  a 
butcher  store,  and  for  years  had  a  good  life. 

When  the  wind  blows  in  April,  I  feel  that  I  am  still  marching  on  the  Plattlinger 
highway  to  the  fields  and  roads  to  work  for  the  farmers  (They  “bought”  us  a  day  before 
from  the  SS.),  the  cold  spring  wind  lashing  my  skinny  body. 

Very  often  I  can  still  see  the  images  of  the  frozen  corpses  on  the  floor  of  the  open 
wagons  in  Oranienburg. 

The  “jokes”  are  still  ringing  in  my  ears,  and  the  Radomefs  last  ghetto  song,  before 
he  was  shot  by  the  “SS.” 

It  is  already  more  than  50  years  since  I  started  to  write  my  memoirs,  my  thoughts 
were  clear  then  -  my  memory  is  still  clear,  I  can  still  see  the  panorama  of  people  moving 
before  my  eyes.  Their  pains  and  suffering  were  my  pain  and  suffering.  We  were 
strangers  from  different  cultures,  from  different  countries.  We  spoke  different  languages, 
but  were  driven  together  to  face  our  final  fate  in  Hitler’s  factories  of  death.  Only  because 
we  were  all  Jews.  That  is  what  happened  to  me  and  other  survivors,  peaceful  people 
who  believed  in  the  human  race,  in  humanity,  in  justice.  Many  chose  not  to  record  it, 
because  to  live  it  over  was  too  painful. 

Right  after  the  war,  it  was  very  convenient  for  the  first  German  Government  to 
abolish  the  death  sentence  -  at  a  time  when  thousands  of  mass  murderers  were  roaming 
the  country  and  spreading  out  to  other  countries.  And  it  took  a  lifetime  to  sentence  the 
few  that  they  did  arrest. 

Freedom  means  free  -  but  also  happy.  Can  I  be  happy  after  what  the  German 
cannibals  did  to  us?  What  else  can  I  call  people  who  make  products  out  of  human 
parts?  Stuffing  mattresses  with  human  hair,  using  human  hair  to  substitute  for  thread,  or 
human  fat  to  make  soap?!  It  was  no  coincidence,  when  I  heard  of  it  from  the  Kapo  of  the 
crematorium,  and  the  man  from  Cechonov  from  my  Block  4A,  who  got  a  lot  of  information 
from  his  relatives  in  the  “Zonder  Kommando"  I  also  heard  about  it  from  the  cynical  “SS” 
man  from  the  * Zahmbau  Kommando.”  And  from  many  other  anti-Semites,  who  used  to 
tell  us  “They’ll  make  soap  out  of  you”  or  “You  will  come  out  as  smoke  from  the  chimney.” 

- o - 

Witnesses?  Proof?  They  destroyed  the  crematoriums  and  gas  chambers.  They 
killed  the  Zonder  Kommandos,  they  left  some  proof,  like  the  mountains  of  human  hair, 
and  the  tattooed  skin  that  were  made  into  lamp  shades.  What  remains  from  used-up 
soap?!  They  probably  killed  the  “big”  Kapo  from  the  crematorium  who  told  me  about 
this,  also. 
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One  excuse  for  killing  the  Jews  was  the  canard  that  Jews  started  and  are 
responsible  for  the  Second  World  War.  I  heard  this  accusation  throughout  my  time  in 
the  ghettos  and  concentration  camps.  They  accompanied  me  from  the  first  day  of  the 
Nazi  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union.  My  first  encounter  with  a  German  accuser  was  when  I 
buried  the  dead  man  and  horse  on  the  Baranowitz  road,  going  back  to  Bialystok.  I  heard 
this  again  in  Pruzana  when  I  worked  in  the  military  barracks.  And  again  I  heard  it,  in 
Birkenau  from  the  Lager  Altster  that  killed  Sonnenshein  from  Holland,  and  from 
numerous  other  Germans  who  were  torturing  us.  Kapo  Emil  blamed  the  Jews  for  his 
being  in  Auschwitz.  The  SS  officer  from  Zahmbau  Kommando  blamed  the  Jews  for 
starting  the  war.  So  did  the  Russian  Pedro. 

Wherever  I  was,  there  was  somebody  who  accused  “me”  of  starting  the  war.  We 
can  add  one  more  hoax  to  the  numerous  accusations  against  the  Jews.  The  hoaxes 
went  through  an  evolutionary  change  from  being  contained  to  local  situations,  to 
globalizing  it.  (You  can’t  put  “starting  a  global  war”  in  the  same  category  as  “using 
Christian  blood  in  the  matzos.”).  The  old  accusations  were  not  discarded.  They  were 
just  put  on  “hold”  to  be  picked  up,  whenever  its  necessary  (depends  on  the  economic 
situation)  and  are  still  being  used.  They  are  still  using  the  same  scapegoat. 

The  genocide  was  conducted  with  the  participation  (direct  or  indirect)  of  millions  of 
ordinary  Germans.  They  were  never  punished  for  their  crimes.  They  are  guilty  of  our 
destruction,  and  so  are  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  and  their  governments,  who  knew  about 
the  mass  killings  of  the  Jews,  and  did  nothing,  kept  quiet.  It  was  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
against  the  Jews.  Today,  many  people  and  Jewish  leaders  are  condemning  Pope  Pious 
XII,  for  not  speaking  out  (and  rightly  so)  but  are  reluctant  to  condemn  the  American  and 
British  policy.  Their  action  could  have  been  (militarily)  more  effective  than  the 
anti-Semitic  Pope. 

Not  a  single  battle  was  fought  to  stop  the  killings.  Nobody  stood  up  for  us,  or  cared 
about  us.  No  German  city  was  destroyed  to  stop  the  Nazi  killings.  We  are  alive  as  a 
result  of  a  military  victory  by  the  Allies.  We  survived  by  coincidence.  When  the 
victorious  armies  came  in,  most  of  the  SS  had  escaped  or  surrendered. 

The  longest  hatred  against  the  Jews,  was  started  by  the  church  fathers  with  the  hoax 
that  Jews  killed  their  God.  The  church  successfully  promoted  this  and  it  lasted  for  nearly 
two  millennia.  (If  they  can  and  will  only  promote  as  successfully  their  admission  of  guilt, 
of  lies,  of  regrets,  that  the  church  fathers  now  are  expressing  now  about  their 
contribution  to  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  people.)  This  hatred  started  by  the  church 
culminated  in  herding  the  Jews  into  ghettos  -  the  prelude  to  the  Nazi  determination  to 
destroy  the  Jewish  people  -  which  ended  in  the  slaughter  of  six  million  Jews. 

The  Christian  hatred  combined  with  xenophobia  and  envy,  created  a  fertile  ground 
for  the  extermination  of  the  Jewish  people,  culture,  and  their  unique  language  -  “Yiddish” 
-  by  the  Nazis.  The  Nazis  just  took  the  centuries-old  accusations  and  adapted  them,  as 
another  justification  to  murder  us,  the  Jews. 

I  try  to  rummage  through  my  mind,  to  find  an  explanation  for  the  generations  of 
hatred  of  the  Jews  -  in  so  many  countries  -  that  affected  my  life  and  robbed  me  of  my 
youth,  and  the  love  of  family,  and  did  so  much  wrong  to  my  people  and  me.  People  took 
away  from  me,  everything  that  I  loved  and  admired,  and  put  me  through  a  lifetime  of 
suffering.  Why  did  generation  after  generation  hate  the  Jews,  especially  in  Poland  and 
Germany?  I  leave  this  answer  for  historians  and  philosophers... 
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I  sound  bitter  when  I  write  about  Poland  and  Germany,  bitterness  but  not  hatred.  I 
don’t  accuse  the  new  generations.  They  are  not  responsible  for  their  parents’  and 
grandparents’  crimes.  (As  long  as  they  don’t  follow  in  their  footsteps...)  But  Germany 
and  Poland  as  a  whole  are  responsible.  Germany  for  the  genocide,  and  Poland  for  their 
unending  anti-Semitism  that  is  still  rooted  in  their  society.  This  I  can’t  forgive  them. 

When  I  came  to  the  USA,  I  was  perplexed  to  hear  from  Jews  (who  should  have  been 
sympathetic  to  us):  “How  come  you  are  alive  when  all  my  relatives  are  dead?”  This  was 
a  rude,  insensitive  question  by  selfish,  ignorant  persons,  but  many  times  I  asked  myself 
a  similar  question,  from  a  different  prospective.  How?  There  is  no  single  answer  to  this 
question,  besides  “coincidence.”  There  was  no  divine  hand  that  made  me  survive  and 
killed  my  little  sisters  and  my  six-month-old  son. 

Angels  didn’t  protect  me.  It  was  a  combination  of  coincidences,  and  by  others  doing 
nothing  or  saying  nothing  at  critical  times.  By  Kapo  Rudi,  with  his  silence,  when  I  ran 
away  from  Mengele’s  selection,  or  by  the  Stubedienst  Emil’s  silence  when  I  came  back, 
or  when  he  pushed  me  into  the  closet,  or  when  he  didn’t  select  me  when  he  needed  a 
“replacement”  for  the  selection  to  the  gas  chamber,  or  by  the  “hang-man’s  justice”  when 
the  Lager  Kommandant  of  Golishow  decided  that  I,  “Jude,”  should  not  be  punished  for  a 
“Pole.”  I  can  write  of  many  coincidences,  many  brushes  with  death  during  the  four  years 
in  the  German  ghettos  and  concentration  camps,  starting  with  the  first  night  of  the 
German  invasion.  I  learned  to  avoid,  not  to  do,  for  what  others  paid  a  terrible  price. 

But  all  this  did  not  help  all  the  time,  because  the  “SS,”  the  Kapos,  did  not  think  like 
we  do,  they  were  unpredictable  and  had  criminal  minds.  They  could  invent  other 
reasons  and  ways  of  torture.  We  were  beaten  most  of  the  time  for  no  reason  at  all. 

Even  (according  to  their  reasoning)  for  not  looking  straight,  for  not  walking  right.  It  all 
depended  on  their  mood.  I  tried  never  to  stand  out,  to  be  inconspicuous,  always  to  blend 
in  with  the  others.  I  always  stood  in  the  middle  where  it  was  harder  to  hit  with  a  fist  or  a 
stick.  I  discovered  that  they  -  like  wild  animals  -  were  looking  for  easy  prey. 

To  be  punished  collectively  was  always  “better”  than  to  be  singled  out.  To  be  beaten 
alone  could  mean  death;  they  did  not  let  up  until  they  got  tired  or  knocked  a  person 
down  on  the  ground.  Then  their  feet  went  to  “work.”  And,  of  course,  getting  sick, 
especially  the  “Durch  fall,”  was  a  killer.  I  didn’t  drink  raw  water  until  I  came  to  the  USA  in 
1949  (January). 

I  started  to  write,  and  wrote  most  of  this,  starting  in  September,  1 945,  in  Yiddish,  in 
Altotting  OBB  (Upper  Bavaria),  in  hotel  “Byerischer  Hoff,”  where  we,  some  of  the 
survivors  of  the  death  camps  and  death  marches,  had  a  temporary  “home”  until  they 
could  decide  how  to  get  rid  of  us,  where  to  send  us.  I  was  very  weak.  I  gained  some 
weight  from  the  40  kg  (881b)  that  I  weighed  right  after  the  end  of  the  war,  in  May,  1945,  in 
Eggenfelden.  I  used  to  lay  down  early,  in  a  room  that  I  shared  with  two  other  men. 
Especially,  I  remember  Meyer  Topolsky,  (who  knew  me  from  Bialystok).  He  was  also  a 
lone  survivor  from  a  large  family  about  whom  he  was  always  talking,  especially  when  he 
was  drunk.  (And  very  often,  he  was  drunk.)  Like  others,  he  was  lonely  and  wanted  to 
forget  the  terrible  years.  All  night  they  used  to  play  cards,  making  noise,  sometimes 
having  a  “friendly  quarrel”.... 

But  I  didn’t  hear  all  this.  I  was  with  my  family,  with  my  sisters,  my  father  and  mother, 
my  grandparents.  I  was  in  a  different  world  that  doesn’t  exi$t  any  more,  a  world  that’s 
only  in  my  memory.  And  so,  night  after  night,  I  relived  my  lost  and  tortuous  years  again, 
sometimes  day  by  day,  chronologically. 
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When  I  came  to  the  USA  in  January  of  1949,  I  put  my  memoirs  away.  I  had  other 
important  problems  of  survival  and  adjustment  to  the  new  life.  And  besides,  in  our 
adapted  country  there  was  little  interest  in  our  problems.  It  wasn’t  as  popular  as  today. 
We  were  not  called  “survivors,”  but  “greenhorns”  I  don’t  even  think  that  Lemkin’s 
“genocide”  was  fully  accepted.19  There  were  no  museums  or  monuments  to  honor  the 
Nazi  victims.  It  took  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  the  “Holocaust-Deniers”  to  put 
us  back  on  the  map. 

Now  in  poor  health,  I  decided  to  translate  my  memoirs  into  English,  its  much  easier... 
My  opinions  may  not  be  shared  by  others,  but  this  is  what  I  saw,  this  is  what  I  heard  and 
felt.  This  is  what  I  believe  in.  Even  some  topics  may  be  controversial,  especially  to 
people  who  were  never  “there.”  What  I  write  are  facts.  I  owe  this  to  the  millions  of 
nameless  victims,  and  to  my  murdered  family.  This  is  the  story  of  my  life  in  the  four 
years  of  the  Nazi  inferno. 

In  the  twilight  of  human  life,  people  start  to  think  about  the  past,  and  have  regrets 
about  certain  things  that  they  did,  and  could  have  done  differently,  about  things  and 
actions  they  should  have  done  or  taken,  and  if  they  could  live  their  lives  over  again, 
would  have  acted  differently,  about  opportunities  missed.  (But  in  life  everybody  has  only 
one  chance).  The  exception  for  me  was  the  four  years  that  I  spent  in  ghettos  and 
concentration  camps.  Aside  from  a  few  instances  when  I  made  decisions  about  my  life 
or  death,  the  rest  were  made  for  me.  Nobody  asked  me;  it  couldn’t  have  been  different. 
And  the  times  that  I  made  crucial  decisions  about  my  life  - 1  didn’t  know  it  than  -  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  correct  and  by  coincidence  I  outlived  the  Nazi  beasts. 

- o - 

P  S.  I  know  that  sometimes  I  repeat  myself,  to  emphasize  the  events.  But  very  often  life 
is  repetitious,  especially  in  the  death  camps. 

Joseph  Gershkowitz,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

February  2003 
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a  few  words  about  myself 


I  was  bom  November  4,  1921  in  Bialystok,  Poland.  My  father  introduced  me  at  an 
early  age  to  reading,  and  a  whole  new  world  opened  up  for  me.  He,  and  the  secular 
Yiddish  school  that  I  attended,  gave  me  a  tremendous  incentive  to  read  and  study. 

I  was  also  fortunate  to  have  friends  who  were  waiting  to  be  called  to  the  universities. 
Because  of  the  numerus  clauses  (literally  “closed  numbers”  or  quota,  limiting  the 
percentage  of  Jews  in  universities),  they  had  to  wait  for  years;  sometimes  never  to  be 
accepted.  They  decided  to  share  their  knowledge  with  us  by  creating  study  groups. 

I  attended  such  a  group  in  the  house  of  my  friend,  the  poet  Schlomo  Burstein,  who 
was  later  murdered  by  the  Germans.  (I  found  his  name  mentioned  in  the  memorial 
books  of  murdered  Jewish  writers  and  poets.) 

During  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Bialystok  in  1940,  I  enrolled  as  a  student  in  The 
Pedagogic  Institute,  a  school  newly  created  by  the  Soviets.  The  Institute  gave  a  crash 
program  (in  Russian)  to  accelerate  the  studies  in  sciences,  literature,  and  languages,  to 
make  up  for  the  time  that  we  could  not  afford  the  secondary  education.  But  this  did  not 
last  long.  In  June  1941 ,  the  Nazis  attacked  the  Soviet  Union,  and  everything  came  to  an 
end. 

I  spent  the  next  four  years  in  two  ghettos  and  six  concentration  camps,  including  1 
1/2  years  in  the  infamous  extermination  camps:  Birkenau  and  Auschwitz. 

Until  my  coming  to  the  USA,  I  worked  for  the  UNRRA  and  was  elected  to  the 
committee  of  the  former  inmates  of  the  Nazi  concentration  camps  who  survived  the 
“death  march”  and  were  left  on  the  hilly  Bavarian  highways  around  Altotting,  OBB  (Upper 
Bavaria) 

When  I  came  to  the  USA  -  on  a  specially  enacted  emigration  law  -  my  ship  carried  a 
lot  of  Lithuanians,  Estonians  and  Latvians.  They  called  themselves  displaced  persons, 
but  in  reality  they  were  SS  collaborators.  They  did  the  dirty  work  for  the  SS.  They  were 
never  displaced.  The  retreating  German  armies  helped  them  to  escape  their  countries, 
fearing  punishment  for  their  collaboration  with  the  SS  and  their  murderous  brutality 
toward  the  Jews. 

Thanks  to  the  Cold  War,  thousands  of  war  criminals  from  the  Baltic  states,  Ukraine 
and  other  eastern  countries  were  let  into  the  USA  and  prospered  here,  still  using  the 
gold  from  their  victims,  some  rings  cut  off  with  the  fingers.  The  Nazis  killed  my  family: 
all  my  relatives,  my  five  sisters,  my  wife  and  my  son,  my  parents  and  friends,  my 
teachers  and  practically  everybody  I  knew.  I  was  left  with  memories  of  bygone  days 
only.  Justice  did  not  prevail.  Most  of  the  Nazis  were  not  punished  -  by  German  design 
or  by  Allied  indifference.  The  hatred  in  the  world  did  not  subside.  It’s  just  taking 
different  forms,  changed  a  little  direction,  but  it’s  here  to  stay  -  open  or  covered.  Is 
hatred  a  primitive  left-over  strain  of  the  human  personality? 

All  that  I  suffered,  witnessed  and  lost  is  being  denied.  Not  by  the  “big”  Nazis  who 
perpetrated  the  crimes  (Most  of  them  admitted  to  their  deeds  in  their  trials.),  and  not  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  “little”  Nazis  who  were  glad  to  help  in  the  murder  and 
participated  in  the  genocide.  But  by  the  new  generation  of  haters  (of  course  led  by  old 
hands  experienced  in  the  art  of  hatred  and  anti-Semitism.)..  They  were  never  there, 
never  lost  anybody.  They  are  capable  of  rewriting  history  and  the  “facts  “  to  their  desire, 
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in  their  direction,  and  to  manipulate  the  human  brain  with  their  access  to  the  newly 
discovered  electronic  propaganda  machines.  A  new  phenomenon  is  bom.  In  addition  to 
the  forgeries  of  the  “Protocols,”  the  canard  of  the  “blood  libels”  and  numerous  other 
accusations,  we  can  add  the  new  canard:  the  denial  of  the  Holocaust. 

The  fact  that  economic  or  other  conditions  could  be  swaying  human  population  to 
hate,  tells  a  lot  about  the  human  psychology,  of  how  much  we  did  not  accomplish,  and 
how  much  we  did  not  progress  in  our  human  evolution 

When  I  came  to  the  USA  in  1949,  I  had  a  hard  time  to  adjust  to  the  new  conditions, 
to  a  new  language;  and  I  had  trouble  finding  a  job.  Nobody  wanted  to  hear  about  the 
Holocaust.  The  word  “survivor”  wasn’t  coined  yet.  There  were  no  museums  built,  no 
monuments  to  honor  the  six  million  Jews  killed. 

I  believe  that  the  realization  that  we  are  getting  older,  and  that  when  the  generation 
of  survivors  dies  there  will  not  be  any  witnesses  left,  together  with  the  onslaught  of  the 
Holocaust  Deniers,  gave  the  Jewish  leaders  and  others  a  momentum  of  awareness  to 
launch  a  counter-offensive  through  the  educational  programs,  and  promotion  of  broader 
awareness  of  the  Nazi  crimes  by  building  museums,  monuments  and  Holocaust  centers 
and  archives. 

Writing  about  myself  is  no  celebration  of  life.  I  did  not  rejoice  my  freedom  in  1 945  to 
forget  for  a  moment,  not  what  I  gained,  but  what  I  lost. 

For  years  I  had  enough  will  power  and  endurance  to  suffer  so  much  psychological 
and  physical  abuse  with  the  hope  to  survive  and  see  justice  prevail. 

Would  I  be  able  to  survive  if  I  could  foresee  the  future?! 


J.G. 
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footnotes 

1  This  expression  was  coined  after  Hitler's  bands  murdered  their  former  Nazi  friends 
and  SA  leaders  (Eric  Rbhm  and  others)  in  an  all-night  massacre  on  June  30,  1934.  It 
was  used  in  the  literature  to  describe  unusual  acts  of  murder. 

2  When  Poland  was  attacked  in  1939,  I  walked  from  town  to  town,  from  village  to  village 
to  the  east  and  avoided  the  Nazis  who  occupied  Bialystok. 

3  Malka  was  my  wife;  she  could  not  join  us  at  that  time  -  it  was  too  late.  The  Germans 
surrounded  us  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

4  My  father  came  back  to  Bialystok  about  a  week  later.  He  told  us  that  while  running  in 
the  wood,  he  saw  a  wounded  Russian  soldier.  He  went  back  to  the  road,  and  stopped  a 
truck  with  Russian  soldiers,  who  took  the  wounded  man  on  their  truck  with  my  father. 
They  went  until  the  German  Army  caught  up  with  them.  An  old  farmer  in  a  nearby  village 
tried  to  help  him  by  giving  him  work  as  a  shepherd.  My  father  took  care  of  the  sheep 
until  the  farmer's  daughter-in-law  started  to  complain  and  threatened  to  report  to  the 
Germans  that  her  father-in-law  is  hiding  a  Jew.  My  father  had  to  leave  and  walked  back 
to  Bialystok. 

5  Poles  called  the  town  “Tikoczin;  “  Jews  called  it  “Tiktin.”  I  still  can  see  the  images  of 
the  unique  people  of  this  little  backward  town,  which  was  like  landlocked  between  the 
river  Narev,  and  the  Stiff  Hills,  and  no  company  wanted  to  install  electricity. 

6  In  the  old  little  towns,  the  oven  was  built  into  the  wall.  The  overlap,  similar  to  a  hearth, 
but  on  top,  was  called  the  pripetchok ,  where  the  kerosene  lamp  was  burning.  A  Yiddish 
poet  wrote  a  sentimental  song  called  Ojfn  “On  the  Pripetchok"  which  became  very 
popular  as  a  Jewish  folk  song.  I  think  his  name  was  Varshavsky.  Without  him,  the  word 
pripetchok  would  have  no  meaning. 

7  I  found  the  exact  date  when  I  was  called  as  a  witness  to  Dachau  in  1946.  I  was  able 
to  examine  the  Auschwitz  Registry,  a  very  large  book  which  contained  the  names  of 
every  prisoner  brought  to  Auschwitz,  along  with  the  date  of  arrival,  tattoo  number,  and 
“disposition.” 

8  Dr.  Mengele  was  called  “the  angel  of  death.”  He  was  most  infamous  for  his  cruelty;  he 
made  selections  for  the  gas  chambers;  he  picked  out  prisoners  for  experiments.  He 
managed  to  flee  to  Argentina  and  was  protected  by  Peron  and  other  dictators  and, 
possibly,  some  church  leaders  in  Rome  who  helped  him  escape.  Because  he  did  not 
have  his  blood  type  tattooed  under  his  arm  like  other  SS  he  evaded  capture  as  the  most 
wanted  man.  He  drowned  while  swimming,  still  protected  by  other  Nazis. 

9  Teresienstat  -  Teresienstat  Ghetto  and  KZ  established  in  the  Czech  town  known  today 
as  Terecin.  Prisoners  were  transported  from  there  to  Auschwitz  and  elsewhere. 
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10  The  first  time  that  I  heard  about  a  town  named  Auschwitz  was  in  1938,  when  the 
newspapers  reported  about  the  aftermath  of  the  Munich  Agreement,  when  Mister 
Chamberlain  and  Monsieur  Daladier  thought  that  they  bribed  Herr  Hitler,  by  giving  him 
Czechoslovakia  for  the  promise  and  a  signed  piece  of  paper,  that  he  has  no  design  on 
any  other  country  and  he  will  keep  the  peace.  Then  when  Germany  occupied  all  of 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Polish  government  sent  in  their  troops  to  take  back  a  piece  of  land 
that  they  call  “Polish  territory,”  near  a  town  called  Auschwitz.  Hitler  let  them  take  it, 
knowing  very  well  that  Germany  would  soon  swallow  Poland  with  that  “sliver”  of  territory 
that  they  Poland  retook. 

11  This  was  Schlager  Lied  (a  “hit”  song)  in  Germany  in  1943.  It  was  the  song  that  Rudi, 
hummed  all  the  time. 

12  Golischow  was  also  considered  a  penal  camp,  where  they  sent  some  famous  German 
Kapos  like  Butler,  the  Kapo  of  the  barbers  in  Auschwitz,  for  minor  misdeeds. 

13  Years  later,  his  pleading  hands  translated  to  me  like  sound.  Like  he  was  pleading  for 
his  life  (which  he  probably  did)  it  sounded  to  me  like  he  was  saying,  “Please  let  me  live,  I 
am  young,  I’m  only  17  years  old.”  When  I  was  called  out  to  the  German  consulate  in 
New  York,  to  testify  against  the  commandant,  I  said  what  I  thought  I  heard.  But  later  on, 
when  they  brought  the  court  to  N.Y.  and  I  had  to  testify,  I  realized  that  I  couldn’t  have 
heard  it,  in  the  minute  that  I  glanced  at  him,  while  making  the  left  turn  on  the  German 
highway  to  Leslau.  I  told  them  what  I  saw,  but  couldn’t  be  sure  about  the  voice.  They 
threw  out  my  testimony.  Forty  years  after  the  war,  this  murderer,  Horst  Chernowsky,  still 
lives  happily  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  owns  a  butcher  shop. 

14  Fifty  years  later,  when  I  saw  the  film  about  Oscar  Schindler,  I  discovered  that  one  of 
our  wagons,  with  people  from  Golishow,  was  sent  to  another  camp.  They  were  all 
frozen,  even  some  still  living  -  no  camp  wanted  to  take  them  in  until  Oscar  Schindler  took 
them  in  his  camp.  They  had  to  use  hot  water  to  unfreeze  the  bodies. 

1 5  On  September  1 ,  1 945,  I  went  to  Plattling  from  Altotting  to  get  a  document  showing 
the  date  I  was  evacuated  from  Plattling  on  the  last  death  march  (it  was  April  27,  1945).  I 
found  out  then  that  the  50  sick  prisoners  had  been  shot  after  we  left  there.  The 
committee  of  former  h&ftlings  had  the  records  there. 

16  It  was  in  Plattling  KZ  that  I  first  met  him,  a  little  man,  a  baker  from  Lodz  with  bent 
legs.  I  think  they  call  it  “bakers  legs."  (I  first  heard  this  expression  from  Alexander 
Granach,  who  performed  “Professor  Manlock"  in  the  middle  1930s  in  Bialystok.  He  was 
a  baker).  While  most  of  us  could  hardly  move,  from  the  small  rations  that  we  received 
just  before  the  end  of  the  war,  he  had  enough  to  eat  and  was  moving  around  on  his  small 
legs,  very  fast.  (Did  he  also  take  away  the  rations  of  the  weak?).  His  name  was 
Lichtenstein.  He  had  no  title,  but  helped  the  Kapos  bark  at  us:  they  in  German,  he  in 
Yiddish...  He  was  terrorizing  us  at  a  time  when  we  were  most  vulnerable,  on  the  last 
death  march  from  Plattling  to  Eggenfelden. 

After  the  war,  Kruger  (another  of  his  victims)  saw  him  in  a  little  Bavarian  town.  He 
changed  his  name  to  a  Polish-sounding  name.  We  notified  the  American  authorities 
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(military  police)  who  arrested  him.  Four  people  testified  against  him  in  Dachau.  He  was 
brought  in  on  a  stretcher  from  hospital.  I  did  not  wait  for  the  verdict,  and  left. 

17  I  weighed  myself  in  the  hospital  when  I  went  to  visit  a  friend  before  he  died,  on  the 
second  day  of  being  free. 

18  I  was  not  charged  to  travel  on  trains  - 1  only  showed  the  number  tattooed  on  my  arm. 

19  The  word  “genocide”  first  appeared  in  print  in  an  article  by  Raphael  Lemkin  in 
November  1944.  The  U.N.  Gerneral  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  on  December  11, 

1 946  declaring  genocide  a  crime  under  international  law. 
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glossary 


appell  -  roll  call;  appell platz  -  roll  call  place 

calrfactor-  an  individual  acting  as  valet,  “dogsbody”  and  messenger 

Diversanty  (Russian)  -  Russian  emigre  parachutists  that  the  Germans  sent  in  to  divert 
and  confuse  the  Russian  soldiers,  in  the  first  days  of  the  war.  Literally,  saboteur. 

Durchfall  -  diarrhea,  or  more  severely,  dysentary 

Einsatz  Kommando  -  Special  non-combatant  units,  attached  to  the  army,  but  with  the 
sole  task  of  killing  Jews,  communists  and  gypsies.  Under  orders  from  Heinrich 
Himmler. 

“ gamzu  letova -  “even  this  is  for  the  good,”  a  Hebrew  saying 
hSftling  (plural  -  hdfllingen)  prisoner 
immer  sauber  -  always  clean 

Judenrat  -  a  governing  council  of  Jews  appointed  by  the  Germans  to  do  the  German’s 
bidding. 

uma  yofes”  -  “how  beautiful  you  are."  The  Jews  were  forced  to  dance  for  the  Polish 
noblemen  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  permission  to  live  and  work  in  Poland.  This 
expression  went  into  Jewish  literature  as  “flatterer” 

muselmen  -  prisoners  who  were  undernourished,  weak  and  thin. 

mUtzen  -  Round  caps  that  prisoners  were  wearing  in  the  concentration  camps.  Not 
being  given  any  mOtzen,  we  still  had  to  make  believe  we  are  taking  them  off  and  putting 
it  on  by  hand  gesture  during  daily  exercises  and  appalls. 

Rampe  -The  ramp  or  platform  which  was  the  last  stop  of  the  train.  The  train  was  then 
switched  back  to  return  empty. 

rist  krie  -  a  Jewish  ritual  to  tear  (rist,  in  Yiddish)  a  garment,  as  a  sign  of  mourning. 

szlachtas  -  Polish  noblemen 

zulage  -  additional  ration  (literally,  a  bonus) 
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